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Basic Principles of Supervision 
Lucille N. Austin 


Mrs. Austin is Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social Work of Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. Her paper was 


esented at the National Conference 


of Social Work, Chicago, Illinois, May, 1952. 


SUPERVISION, AS IT has been developed in 
social work, is commanding respect in other 
professions as well as in social work edu- 
cation and training. Because in super- 
vision the basic laws of learning have been 
applied in new and meaningful combina- 
tions, it is making a distinctive contribution 
to education methods. It has synthesized 
knowledge about intellectual processes, de- 
rived from the educational field, with 
knowledge about the emotional and social 
components in learning, derived from both 
psychoanalytic psychology and social work 
practice. 

What are the elements that go into super- 
vision? A review of job descriptions of 
supervisory positions would reveal a variety 
of assignments. Increasingly, supervisors 
are devoting some time to practice; they 
also carry certain administrative responsi- 
bilities. The central responsibility of the 
supervisor, however, is teaching, that is, 
participating in the professional education 
of students and in the professional develop- 
ment of agency staff members. The super- 
visor’s contribution to administration is 
rooted in his competence to ensure service 
to clients, and in his ability to increase the 
effectiveness of staff performance and to 
make judgments about the promotion, re- 
assignment, or dismissal of staff members. 
Supervision is to be distinguished from con- 
sultation, which is based on voluntary 
interrelationships and does not carry the 
same evaluative responsibility. 

Mastery of professional practice in social 
work requires a continuous period of 
learning and doing. The supervision of 
students and of staff members, therefore, 
differs only in the point at which learning 
is taking place, and not in the application 


of a different set of principles and tech- 
niques. As learning in one area is achieved, 
the student or worker is expected to assume 
responsibility for independent function- 
ing in that area, whether he is in his first 
year of school training or a worker in his 
third year of practice. The recognition of 
continuity in the process of professional 
development is in itself important; it gives 
supervisors perspective on the nature of a 
particular individual’s ability to progress 
and provides clues to repetitive learning 
problems. It places on schools and agencies 
the responsibility for outlining their ex- 
pectations at different points of profes- 
sional development. f 

In educational terms, supervision utilizes 
the tutorial method. In social work, the 
teaching situation is affected by the super- 
visor’s parallel administrative responsibili- 
ties for evaluating the worker’s perform- 
ance and for ensuring adequate service to 
clients. The use of the tutorial method 
results in an intensity in the teacher-student 
relationship which is recognizable at the 
outset. This method creates a closer rela- 
tionship than can prevail in even a small 
classroom situation. The relationship ele- 
ments, therefore, are in the foreground. 
The management of them is intermingled 
with teaching techniques and with responsi- 
bility for service to clients. 

In social work, the learning is vitalized 
by the subject matter. The discussions 
deal with living situations—with the wel- 
fare of human beings who will be affected 
by the actions taken. Because social work 
deals intimately with personal conflict, 
pathology, and lack of adjustment, which 
may have parallels in the supervisee’s own 
life experience, the content itself stimulates 
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introspection and_ subjective reactions. 
Hence, learning about people, in order to 
help them, is a highly charged emotional 
experience. Learning is made _ usable, 
largely, through the support of a positive 
supervisory relationship which leads the 
worker to new insights about people, in- 
cluding himself. 

Before we go further in identifying the 
skills in supervisory teaching, it may be 
helpful to review principles of learning 
from both the psychoanalytic and educa- 
tional fields. 


Psychoanalytic Principles 


Social work has drawn on psychoanalytic 
psychology in developing its learning 
theory. The contributions of Freud and his 
followers to the understanding of mental 
life and emotional development have been 
incorporated into social work teaching, as 
well as into its practice. It is true that 
the psychoanalytic group has not presented 
a formal learning theory, but learning 
principles are implicit in the theory of per- 
sonality development and in the studies of 
children and adults who encounter difh- 
culties in learning and in social functioning. 

Let us look at some of the psychoanalytic 
principles already in use in social work 
practice and education. 

1. Learning patterns follow the same 
principles that apply to other kinds of 
behavior. The science of learning is a part 
of the science of personality. Among these 
basic psychological assumptions about be- 
havior which social work has accepted are: 
an individual cannot be understood except 
in relation to his experiences and back- 
ground; an individual’s behavior or activity 
cannot be understood apart from some view 
of his personality as a whole; and uncon- 
scious motivations color the nature of con- 
scious thought and action and must be 
taken into account in appropriate ways. 

2. Learning takes place either as a result 
of direct experience or through a relation- 
ship with another who imparts knowledge 
and the benefit of his experience. Because 
learning everything through direct experi- 
ence is wasteful and impractical, a large 
part of knowledge must be mastered 
through acceptance of the tested experience 
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of others. Such acceptance is furthered by 
a positive relationship between the learner 
and teacher. 

3. The ability to form and utilize rela. 
tionships is dependent on the maturity of 
the personality which, to a great extent, is 
dependent on a relatively successful resolu. 
tion of the infantile psychosexual conflicts, 
and the formation of a kindly superego, 
Energy is released and the motivation to 
engage in adult pursuits is strengthened 
when the ego gains mastery over these 
childhood conflicts. The resolution of these 
conflicts is a continuous process. Freud 
says “the processes necessary for bringing 
about a normal outcome are not for the 
most part either completely present, or 
completely absent. They are, as a rule, 
partially present, so that the final result 
remains dependent upon quantitative rela- 
tions.” 1 The child learns to relate to other 
persons and, under favorable conditions, 
this capacity can be extended and deepened. 

4. The higher mental processes of logical 
thought—the ability to discriminate and to 
generalize—may be impeded by emotional 
conflicts that absorb the individual in un- 
conscious fantasies and lead to an excessive 
use of regressive defenses and symptoms. 

5. The physical and socio-cultural con- 
ditions provided by the structure of a 
society are also involved in learning. The 
opportunity to go to school, to engage in 
social experiences, to be in contact with 
other minds and new subject material are 
all essentials. 

Examination of these assumptions will 
explain why, in teaching and supervision, 
personality considerations of the teachers 
as well as the pupils are inevitably involved. 
With improved methods of selection of can- 
didates for admission to the schools of 
social work, it is possible that, in the future, 
the schools can count on a larger percentage 
of students with positive learning patterns, 
whose energy is free and not restricted by 
crippling neurotic conflict. Even currently, 
the schools get a fair share of such students. 
The nature of social work, however, attracts 
persons who are motivated by altruism. 
Because social work is a profession that 
aims to help, it can provide a channel for 


1Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, 
W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1949, p. 31. 
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true sublimation, but it can also serve as a 
defense against underlying destructive 
wishes. Fortunately, reactive traits and 
defenses can sometimes be reinforced to 
approximate sublimation or, more construc- 
tively, anxiety can be reduced so that old 
defenses give way and permit sublimation. 


Educational Principles 


Social work has also drawn on educa- 
tional principles in supervision, but not 
fully or in a disciplined manner. What 
are some of these educational principles 
that apply to the supervisory process? 

It is noteworthy that educational method 
also stresses individualization. Dewey 
says, “Teaching carries with it the responsi- 
bility for understanding the needs and 
capacities of the individuals who are learn- 
ing at a given time. It is not enough that 
certain materials and methods have proved 
eflective with other individuals at other 
times. It is important to pay attention to 
what is educative with particular indi- 
viduals at particular times. . .. There is 
no such thing as educational value in the 
abstract.” 2 

If teaching is to be effective, the sub- 
ject matter to be learned and the student's 
way of learning must be related to each 
other. The ability to impart knowledge 
is dependent on possession of knowledge. 
A good bedside manner, on the part of a 
physician, is not a substitute for proficiency, 
nor is a good personal approach, on the 
part of a social worker or a teacher, a sub- 
stitute for knowledge. A clear conception 
of what is to be taught is the first requisite 
of a good teacher. On the other hand, 
students always learn best from a teacher 
who not only knows his subject and knows 
how to teach, but who likes and is liked 
by the students. 

The subject matter of social work train- 
ing, unquestionably, needs further study 
and elaboration, both in terms of knowl- 
edge to be acquired and technical methods 
to be mastered. The content of student 
2John Dewey, Experience and Education, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1938, pp. 45-46. 
8Yonata Feldman, “The Teaching Aspect of 


Casework Supervision,” SoctaL Casework, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 4 (1950), pp. 156-161. 
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field work and of advanced practice does 
not lend itself easily to classification and 
to orderly sequences. The “case” deter- 
mines the knowledge that must be applied. 
In case assignments, it is possible, within 
limits, to proceed from the simple to the 
complex, that is, to move from the better 
known and more objective problems of 
social need with the related normal reac- 
tions to ones of personal breakdown and 
complicated psychological reactions. 

When the focus of field teaching is on 
professional methodology, the teaching 
content can also be unified to a certain 
degree. Fact finding (social study), diag- 
nosis (social planning), and treatment (im- 
plementation) underlie casework, group 
work, and community organization. Teach- 
ing a student how to explore a problem, 
how to understand it, and how to work 
on solutions provides the groundwork for 
teaching him these basic processes. Mastery 
of these processes equips the student to 
move into independent work. 

The student, in his field work, must be 
helped to meet the demands of a par- 
ticular situation, and then move from the 
specific to the general. Classroom teachers 
and field work supervisors teach both prin- 
ciples and their application.4 Experienced 
workers and supervisors have a special re- 
sponsibility to develop and articulate new 
principles and methods.5 


Selection of Teaching Method 


Experience in supervision confirms 
Dewey’s statement that there is no such 
thing as educational value in the abstract. 
What appears to be a simple step—to im- 
part knowledge—is conditioned by the 
variety of teaching and learning patterns 
that grow out of the personality char- 
acteristics and needs of teacher and student. 
An essential skill in supervision, therefore, 
is the selection of a teaching method based 
on an individualized educational diagnosis. 
This educational diagnosis includes an 
evaluation of the worker’s performance in 


4 Charlotte Towle, “The Classroom Teacher as 
Practitioner,” Social Work as Human Relations, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1949, pp. 
140-157. 

5 Lucille Nickel Austin, “Supervision of the Ex- 
perienced Case Worker,” THE Famiry, Vol. XXII, 
No. 9 (1942), pp. 314-320. 
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person-to-person and group relationships 
which inevitably is conditioned by his per- 
sonality attributes as well as his intellectual 
abilities. Evaluation outlines include such 
points as: ability to form relationships with 
individuals and groups in such a way as to 
be of service; ability to work with people 
with needs and personalities different from 
the worker’s; ability to translate theory 
into practice; capacity for sufficient self- 
awareness to be able to help others. 

The formulation of an educational diag- 
nosis starts with an evaluative process, sort- 
ing out what the worker is able to do and 
how effectively he is doing it. It then moves 
to a diagnostic phase, to determine why he 
is able or unable to achieve certain objec- 
tives. Such an appraisal is based on norms 
of performance and on clinical evaluation 
of the supervisee’s ways of learning and 
doing, not as isolated responses but as re- 
flections of his personality. This diagnostic 
process contains some of the elements that 
go into making a psychosocial diagnosis in 
casework. This kind of diagnosis, based 
largely on an appraisal of one’s function- 
ing on a job, differs from a psychoanalytic 
diagnosis, which is based on exploration 
of symptoms and personality development, 
including an understanding of the etiology 
and interconnections of unconscious mecha- 
nisms. The educational goal, although 
utilizing some of the same understanding 
of personality, must be differentiated from 
both analytic and casework goals. The 
focus in the supervisory situation is on 
learning and performance. 

What factors must be considered in con- 
structing an educational diagnosis? The 
student’s work as revealed in his records, 
and his contacts with supervisors and others, 
will indicate his capacities and areas of 
difficulty. The appraisal of his perform- 
ance leads to the next step of evaluating 
the nature and degree of his anxiety and 
the capacity of the ego to master anxiety 
and to engage in creative learning. 

As in all emotionally charged new ex- 
periences, a degree of anxiety is inherent 
in the training situation. Charlotte Towle 
has described the anxiety that is aroused 
in the training experience when demands 
are made on the ego for the integration of 
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new knowledge.* The special anxieties of 
the experienced worker coming to school 
for training have also received attention, 
In general, these reactions to new and dif. 
ficult problems of adaptation might be 
termed “situational anxiety.” In addition 
to this general anxiety, social work train. 
ing often precipitates a deeper and more 
threatening anxiety, the roots of which lie 
in personality organization; a peripheral 
or central unsolved personal problem is 
touched off by the close contact with other 
human beings in trouble, or by the de. 
mands of professional training. Such per. 
sonal involvements are present in most 
students in varying degrees; the involve- 
ment may be manifested in the inability 
to work with parents or with children, to 
deal with money, to work with hostile 
clients, to help the mentally ill, to succeed 
with an interracial group program, or to 
amalgamate groups with conflicting ideas 
in a community organization assignment.’ 

The supervisor, by noting the worker's 
defenses as they are mobilized to cope with 
demands of the learning situation, can 
come to understand the strength and weak- 
ness of the worker in helping others and 
also the degree of stress he feels in the proc- 
ess. Defenses—their character as well as 
their fluidity—offer important clues for 
a preliminary educational diagnosis. 

It is also important, in working with 
students and staff, to identify character 
traits and neurotic or psychotic manifesta- 
tions when they are present. Psychological 
knowledge must be used with discrimina- 
tion; like all knowledge, it can be used to 
hurt. In the hands of the disciplined and 
trained supervisor, however, it can be used 
to help the student or worker gain the 
guidance or treatment he needs. 

What other data besides the appraisal 

6 Charlotte Towle, “The Emotional Element in 
Learning in Professional Education for Social 
Work,” American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, New York, January, 1948. Also Charlotte 
Towle, “The Distinctive Attributes of Education 
for Social Work,” Social Work Journal, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 2 (1952), pp. 63-72, 94. 

7 Rhoda Gerard Sarnat, “Supervision of the Ex- 
perienced Student,” Soctat Casework, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 4 (1952), pp. 147-152. 

8 Florence Hollis, “Emotional Growth of the 
Worker Through Supervision,” Proceedings of the 


National Conference of Social Work: 1936, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936, pp. 167-168. 
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of students’ performance are necessary to 
formulate an educational diagnosis? Ref- 
erences give some information about the 
student or worker. If the reports are read 
with a diagnostic eye, they give facts about 
intelligence, interests, and accomplishments. 

The autobiographical material submitted 


to the schools is useful even though the 


student is usually guarded in his state- 
ments or may feel uncertain about how 
much or how little to tell. Admission and 
preemployment interviews also yield im- 
portant material about the individual's 
motivations in choosing social work as a 
career, and about his expectations of him- 
elf and the profession. 

The supervisor may later elicit further 
facts in the medium of the understanding 
supervisor-worker relationship, usually in 
connection with a specific case or work as- 
sgnment. The main principle that should 
govern the supervisor in engaging in such 
personal inquiries is the relevance of a par- 
ticular attitude to job performance. The 
content of the worker's life history some- 
times holds the clue to the blocking in his 
learning or activity. The connection must be 
conveyed to the worker if he is not already 
aware of it, which he often is. He may 
—or may not—wish to discuss the details of 
his personal life with the supervisor, and 
the supervisor may also wish to place limits 
on personal revelations. Usually the super- 
visor, on the basis of a generalized aware- 
ness of the kinds of experiences that cause 
particular problems, can point up the pos- 
sible connections that the worker should 
consider. Current problems that interfere 
with work by draining away energy may 
also be appropriately discussed. 

Observation of the worker’s bearing and 
appearance provides another source of 
data. The impressions he makes on the 
supervisor, staff, and community groups 
often reveal ease or insecurity. The work- 
e's responses to the supervisor and his 
ways of using supervision provide concrete 
examples of his attitudes toward authority 
and about dependency. In his discussion 
of his clients or in his handling of the 
supervisory conference his manner, facial 
expressions, and tone of voice connote 
varying degrees of frankness or evasion, of 
organization or disorganization, and of de- 
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pression or overt hostility. These reactions 
must be related to other facts, but it should 
be remembered that persons usually do not 
act “out of character” even when under 
especially strong stimuli. : 


Patterns of Learning and Doing 


Patterns of learning and doing begin 
to emerge as the various pieces of behavior 
are related to each other.® Only a few 
common patterns will be mentioned. 

One familiar pattern is marked by the 
following manifestations: The worker 
uses theory intellectually, rather than as a 
tool to help him understand a problem at 
hand; he engages the supervisor in a con- 
stant battle of wits; he is supercilious 
toward other students or staff members; he 
tends to be logical to the point of literal- 
ness with his clients; he holds rigidly to 
high standards for himself and others and 
resorts to a variety of protective and con- 
trolling actions. 

Another pattern has the following char- 
acteristics: —The worker, in subtle ways, 
conveys the idea that he has special talents; 
his interviews, such few as he has had time 
to dictate, may show special sensitivity to 
client feeling, but he does not meet the 
requirements of dictation and office re- 
ports, or carry heavy work responsibilities. 
This type of worker often attempts to lure 
the supervisor into accepting his own self- 
evaluation—that he is “gifted” and should 
not have to meet “ordinary” requirements. 
If he is reasonably successful in this ma- 
neuver, he may soon be promoted to a 
supervisory position—where he will not 
have to dictate. Unless he is fortunate 
enough in the beginning to have a super- 
visor who understands his defensive be- 
havior, he will remain undisciplined and 
may never fully develop the gifts he pos- 
sesses. More seriously, if the worker does 
not have the talents he has laid claim to, 
his clients, and later the workers he super- 
vises will be “short changed” because of his 
limitations. 

The student wi > looks and acts younger 
than his years also is often utilizing de- 
fensive mechanisms. He usually manifests 

® Eleanor Neustaedter, “The Field Supervisor as 


Educator,” Social Work as Human Relations, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1949, p. 135. 
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eagerness for supervision and relates to his 
superiors in an admiring, but essentially 
dependent, way. He is unable to set limita- 
tions firmly and supportively, either in con- 
tact with clients or as the leader of a group. 
Unless he can be helped to resolve some 
of his adolescent conflicts, he will remain 
a person of limited usefulness. 

Other patterns, of course, are character- 
ized by comparatively open relationships, 
absence of handicapping ambivalence, rela- 
tively straightforward ability to help 
others, and real intellectual curiosity. Al- 
theugh persons with such qualities may 
have had their share of anxiety, their life 
experiences, on the whole, have promoted 
trust rather than resentment. As a result, 
they are able to empathize with suffering 
but also have a realistic optimism and 
faith that human beings, given the oppor- 
tunity, can surmount obstacles. Their 
progress, too, has ups and downs but the 
prognosis is highly favorable. 

Because considerable range and variation 
in ability to learn and to modify attitudes 
exist within any pattern of behavior, a 
differential diagnosis is important. The 
findings on which diagnosis is based emerge 
naturally from the training and work situ- 
ation, accumulating from the worker’s pro- 
fessional performance. The supervisor’s 
understanding of interconnections between 
various pieces of evidence leads to a 
rounded picture of the worker’s personality 
and aptitudes. I should like to stress, 
again, that the findings for arriving at an 
educational diagnosis emerge from the 
teaching situation itself. Supervisors can 
learn to recognize evidence at hand and see 
new meaning in it; it is not always neces- 
sary to open new avenues of exploration. 
The use made of an educational diagnosis 
is bounded by the nature of the supervisory 
responsibility—which is to teach. The re- 
sponsibility does not include manipulat- 
ing or “bossing” the worker on the one 
hand, or, on the other, “treatment” of his 
personality problems. 

It should be noted, also, that students 
and workers are able to appraise their 
supervisors. The “grapevine” is a remark- 
able source of information. Workers also 
are able to observe. Often they are intu- 
itive even before they are knowledgeable. 
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They may not formulate their diagnosis in 
sophisticated terms but it is frequent! 
clearer and more telling than one clothed 
in technical language. 

Human beings always pass judgment on 
one another. Workers must appraise their 
supervisors in order to understand and 
sort out their own reactions. If super. 
visors are not fearful themselves, they can 
let workers tell them what helps them and 
what bothers them in their supervisors’ 
temperaments and ways of working. What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 


Use of the Educational Diagnosis 


How does the supervisor use an educa- 
tional diagnosis to further the supervisee’s 
professional development? Supervision, 
naturally, is directed toward helping the 
student learn the content of social work 
and the methods of practice. It aims to 
promote intellectual learning, which is de- 
pendent on the integration of appropriate 
feelings. From the beginning, the student is 
guided into gaining some self-awareness of 
his attitudes and reactions. Psychotherapy 
has contributed to social work knowledge 
about ways of furthering such self-aware- 
ness, which, technically, might be described 
as “secondary insight”; it is not primary 
insight in the psychoanalytic sense. The 
goal in supervision is to help the student 
gain some awareness about what he does 
—and why. Such understanding provides 
a basis for effecting changes in thinking and 
acting. The difference between education 
and personal therapy should be kept clearly 
in mind, but their similarities should not 
be overlooked.?° 

Many students and young staff workers, 
as they gain knowledge, become aware 
themselves of the influence of their life 
problems on their current feelings. This 
is true especially of the relatively normal 
persons whose problems are residual, rather 
than extens'y: and neurotic. Recognition 
of these interactions is often spontaneous 
and results in considerable relief and in- 
creased learning ability. The neurotic 
person, however, needs more help; he is 
able to reveal himself only if the super- 

10 John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Personality 
and Psychotherapy; An Analysis in Terms of Learn- 


ing, Thinking, and Culture, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1950. 
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yisor is sensitive and skilled in identi- 
fying his problems and in making them 
discussable. 

The flexible use of a range of teaching 
methods is essential if the supervisor in- 
dividualizes the student’s learning prob- 
lems. A method that is helpful to one 
student may be useless to another. A super- 
visory plan that encourages a high degree 
of independent action may be right for one 
student and crippling for another. A 
supervisor has his own preferred ways of 
teaching, and whenever possible it is edu- 
cationally sound to assign him students 
who learn best from his way of teaching. 
But supervisors, like workers, must be 
adaptable. They must utilize their ca- 
pacity, which they learned in practice, to 
work with a wide variety of people. 

Supervisory teaching is centered on the 
teaching of a “‘case.”11_ Leading case dis- 
cussions calls for supervisory competence 
in diagnosis and treatment. ‘The super- 
visor, at the same time, must know the 
worker and sense what kind of help the 
worker needs to enable him to help the 
dient. ‘Teaching must proceed in a way 
that will extend and integrate the worker’s 
knowledge, and also enrich and deepen his 
perceptions and feelings. In many in- 
stances, the worker uses the discussion of 
the case not only for the purpose of deep- 


ening his understanding of the client but. 


also for self-understanding. The discus- 
sion of the client can be a vehicle by which 
the supervisor communicates ideas and 
understanding to the worker. “Double 
talk” is an effective technique in many 
human relationships. 

The case discussion method, when based 
on interviewing and diagnostic skill, is a 
potent educational instrument. The super- 
visor can detect and handle the ways in 
which the worker’s conflicts block the ac- 
ceptance of certain ideas and the nature of 
his resistance to them. 

By evaluating the particular response in 
the light of the whole, the supervisor can 
determine the appropriate time to inject 
new ideas. Before focusing directly on the 
worker’s problems, even those based on lack 

11 “Case” is used here to mean a unit of work with 


an individual, a group, or a community organiza- 
tion project. 
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of knowledge and experience,!? the super- 
visor waits until the worker has built up 
success in some areas. As the supervisor be- 
comes familiar with the worker’s ways of 
learning and performing, he may discover 
both areas of clarity on the part of the 
worker and blind spots. Blind spots—the 
points of non-comprehension that continue 
after logical teaching has taken place— 
are often the result of personal involve- 
ments. Such involvements lead to over- 
identification with or rejection of the 
client and the use of the relationship to 
gain hidden gratifications. These personal 
involvements show themselves in partisan 
attitudes, false reassurances, an inability to 
let the client bring out his real feelings, 
cutting off the client’s line of thought, or 
in control of the client, sometimes, even to 
the point of punitive action. 

If the worker perceives what he is doing 
and opens up his reactions for discussion, 
the conference is one step ahead. If the 
supervisor must raise questions, the worker 
frequently responds to them with projec- 
tion or hostile argument. If the super- 
visor has the ability to identify the defenses 
and assess the anxiety, he will know how to 
proceed. He may drop the point for the 
time being and pick it up in another con- 
ference when the point will be better il- 
lustrated. Or he may hold to his point, 
standing the “gaff” of the hostility until 
the worker, aided by the firmness and con- 
sistency of the supervisor’s conviction, 
comes to terms with his problem. 

If the worker’s difficulties reflect deep 
personal involvements, the supervisor is 
alerted to the need for careful evaluation. 
He will, as he does with all students, ob- 
serve, but not disturb, the worker’s de- 
fenses. If the worker approaches things 
intellectually, the supervisor will respect 
this; if he emphasizes his independence and 
shows fear of being controlled, the super- 
visor will give him leeway. The super- 
visor will give him what assistance he can 
use in such a way as not to humiliate him. 
Gradually he may learn that his fears are 
unjustified and that he can do better think- 
ing if he does not try to do it alone. 

12 Margaret Williamson, Supervision—Principles 


and Methods, Woman's Press, New York, 1950, 
p- 95. 
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Some anxiety in the worker is bound to 
be aroused by self-examination. In such 
a period, the supervisory relationship be- 
comes intensified and techniques of psycho- 
logical support must be employed. The 
supervisory relationship together with the 
skilful use of therapeutically oriented teach- 
ing techniques usually make it possible for 
the worker to relax sufficiently to gain some 
self-awareness and to shift his handling of 
his clients.18 


Handling Transference Reactions 


The supervisor must be adept at creat- 
ing a worker-supervisor relationship in 
which positive feeling is in the foreground. 
The appearance of certain negative aspects 
from time to time is inevitable. The super- 
visor, by error or because of the demands 
of the job, may place too great a burden on 
a worker, thus provoking legitimate anger. 
Obviously, such provocations should be 
kept at a minimum. But, in addition, the 
learning and work situation precipitates 
transference responses. 

The understanding and handling of 
transference and counter-transference re- 
actions are as important in teaching and 
administration as in direct treatment situ- 
ations. These displacements of feeling 
elude rational measures designed to create 
smooth relationships with clients and col- 
leagues. They account, sometimes, for the 
“dependency” of experienced staff members 
who cling to supervision rather than move 
into leadership positions; for the exag- 
gerated distrust of workers for their super- 
visors, seeing them as persons determined 
to stand in the way of the workers’ prog- 
ress; for the “acting out” of workers who, 
by stirring up hostilities in others, break 
down student and staff morale; and also 
for illness, unfinished work, and dictation 
problems. 

Transference reactions must be recog- 
nized by the supervisor and reduced, either 
by discussion or by shifts in the teaching 
approach. Neurotic hostility, of course, 
must be distinguished from justified anger. 
The distinction is more difficult to make if 

18 Mary C. Hester, “Educational Process in Super- 


vision,” SoctaL CASEworK, Vol. XXXII, No. 6 
(1951), pp. 242-250. 
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poor supervision, inadequate channels for 
staff expression, and closed opportunities 
for advancement are actually major issues, 
Good administrative practices provide the 
necessary base for good supervision. 


Evaluations 


The responsibility for formal evaluation 
of the student’s or worker’s performance 
is lodged in the supervisor. The evalua- 
tion is based on criteria of learning and 
performance norms at different levels of 
development. The process of evaluation 
includes mutual discussion in conferences, 
after the worker and supervisor have both 
reviewed and re-examined selected records 
and other data. The worker is free to 
express disagreement and to give his evi- 
dence and point of view. 

The supervisor’s responsibility to point 
up limitations has many difficult aspects, 
Negative points that have been talked over 
piecemeal often seem more serious when 
brought together in a unit. The failure 
of a worker to meet certain performance 
requirements must be carefully evaluated 
in order to establish a prognosis. Negative 
evaluations are handled most constructively 
when the worker has had a fair chance to 
learn, and when the supervisor has not met 
hostility with hostility. If the worker 
comes to terms with his set limitations he 
can then survey kinds of work he can 
undertake and set his goals realistically. 

The matter of promotions also deserves 
attention. Judgment about the worker's 
readiness for them must be based on evi- 
dence of competence, which should include 
an evaluation of the worker’s psychological 
ability to undertake greater responsibility; 
there should be evidence that the worker's 
competitive drives and negative reactions 
to authority are under reasonable control. 
Psychological knowledge about the hazards 
of being in authority—who can assume it, 
whom it will unnerve, and who will misuse 
it—underlies such an evaluation. These 
problems of dependency and authority are 
closely related to the degree to which the 
early childhood rivalries with parents and 
siblings have been resolved. In _psycho- 
social terms, the resolution of the oedipal 
conflict determines the individual’s psycho- 
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Jogical ability to be a parent, literally or 
figuratively, and to assume other adult re- 
sponsibilities, of which work is one. The 
ability to work with pleasure and without 
undue anxiety, the ability to use authority 
constructively, and the qualities of gen- 
erosity and tolerance all grow out of posi- 
tive identifications with parents and other 
adults. People whose early life experi- 
ences have been too damaging and who 
have not had subsequent corrective experi- 
ences will be vulnerable in these areas and 
may not make good social workers.'* 15 

References, like evaluations, should be 
shared with workers. The content should 
point up work problems as well as strengths 
so that repetitive problems can be identi- 
fied. The supervisor can be a resource for 

14Sidney Berengarten, “Pilot Study: Criteria in 
Selection for Social Work,” Social Work as Human 
Relations, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1949, pp. 170-194. 

18 Henry W. Brosin, M.D., “Psychiatry Experi- 
ments with Selection,” Social Work as Human Re- 


lations, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1949, pp. 158-169. 


guiding the worker in his vocational plan- 
ning within the field of social work. The 
supervisor’s ability to spot interest and 
talent and to suggest opportunities to the 
worker in the light of needs in the agency 
and the field is a service to the individual as 
well as to the profession. 


Summary 


To acquire supervisory skills, of course, 
is as difficult as to learn to be a skilful 
worker. Training for supervision has not 
received adequate professional attention. 
Planning for more adequate training in 
the future is an essential—not a luxury. 
Learning new methods from the educa- 
tional field, adapting casework principles 
to education, moving into positions that 
currently are identified with status and 
authority, are challenges that must be met 
by the field. Learning to supervise under 
supervision is the most effective way of 
gaining the requisite skills. 


The Administrative Process in Casework Supervision 
Sidney J. Berkowitz 


Mr. Berkowitz is Assistant Executive Director of the Jewish Family Service Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. His paper was presented at the National Conference of Jewish 
Communal Service, Chicago, Illinois, June, 1952. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY has long 
been recognized as a part of the super- 
visor’s job but it has been neither ade- 
quately defined nor sufficiently integrated 
into the supervisory process. Our attention 
in recent years has been focused on super- 
vision as a “teaching process.”1 It is my 
belief that in supervision the administra- 
tive function and the educational function 
are equally important and that the super- 
visory process is incomplete unless these 
two functions form a composite whole. 
Little effort has been made to achieve this 
unity since social workers have apparently 
considered that there is a natural antipathy 
between administration and _ teaching. 
Yonata Feldman has pointed out this sepa- 

1 Virginia P. Robinson, Supervision of Social Case 


Work, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1936, p. 198. 


ration: “Almost every casework supervisor 
will tell you that teaching is the most im- 
portant function of the supervisor’s job. 
Yet the supervisory aspect and the teaching 
aspect have not always been well integrated, 
the supervisory aspect often forming an im- 
perceptible barrier to the teaching one.” ? 

Because of past failure to attain harmony 
between the two major functions of the 
supervisor, the question arises whether it is 
possible to achieve a real union. I believe 
this can be done, that the conflict that un- 
deniably exists can be resolved. To ex- 
amine the variety of reasons why the incor- 
poration of the administrative process into 
supervision has been impeded is not pos- 
sible within the confines of this paper. I 

2Yonata Feldman, “The Teaching Aspect of 


Casework Supervision,” SoctaL CAsEworK, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 4 (1950), p. 156. 
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should like, however, to touch upon two 
of the broader causes underlying the 
problem. 

The first of these is the lag until recent 
years in developing a body of knowledge 
and practice in administration.’ Lately 
there has been a growing awareness that 
dynamic administration does not exist as 
something apart from the rest of the 
agency’s operations. Administration should 
be a directing and enabling force, con- 
tinually endeavoring to create conditions 
that will improve the quality of the agency’s 
services and increase the importance of its 
contribution to the community and to its 
field. 

Too often, administration functions as 
a superimposition, with administrators is- 
suing instructions and handing down man- 
dates, or dwelling in a kind of super- 
stratum, occupied with board and com- 
munity relationships. Staff members then 
tend to regard administration as a neces- 
sary evil that sets up limits and restric- 
tions, or as a remote power that from time 
to time irritatingly interferes with practice. 
Under such conditions, how is the super- 
visor likely to react? He may attempt to 
be an intermediary between the adminis- 
tration and his supervisees. He may iden- 
tify with the administration by zealously 
seeing to it that all requirements are uni- 
formly met. Or he may ignore the ad- 
ministration as far as possible and devote 
himself to the techniques of casework. 

The second general factor that has im- 
peded the incorporation of the adminis- 
trative process into supervision has been 
the rapid expansion of social services 
within the past two decades together with 
the advances made in casework knowledge 
and skill. The increasing complexity of 
the field of social work and the greater 
requirements for effective practice make it 
exceedingly difficult for the practitioner 
to become proficient in his own job and 
yet see its relationship to the whole. 

Casework has been much criticized of 
late for its “narrowness,” in the sense of con- 
centration on the diagnosis and treatment 


3See Harold Silver, “Administration of Social 
Agencies” and bibliography, Social Work Year 
Book, American Association of Social Workers, 
New York, 1951, pp. 19-25. 
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of individual cases. Such criticism neglects 
to consider that the advances in social work 
have developed out of this very concern 
for the individual and his family. A more 
valid criticism would be that caseworkers 
often fail to see the full significance of their 
work on individual cases in connection 
with the total program of an agency, its 
place in the community, and its relation. 
ship to the whole field. The significance 
may indeed be less apparent today than 
in a previous era when few resources ex. 
isted for meeting human need. Major 
reform movements subsequently arose 
which laid the groundwork for our com- 
plex present-day programs. The essential 
humanism of caseworkers still exists, but 
their vision and perspective become easily 
submerged in the all-absorbing task of 
mastering the technical aspects of the job. 
The current era calls for a much greater 
degree of administrative leadership, by 
supervisors as well as executives, if prac- 
titioners are to attain the broad and inte- 
grated point of view that would make pos- 
sible the maximum contribution of case- 
work to the treatment and prevention of 
human ills. 

Let us turn now to the nature of the 
administrative processes which the skilled 
supervisor uses in a well-operated agency. 
The three major ones are: (1) implementa- 
tion, (2) integration, and (3) evaluation. 
These same processes, however, are at the 
heart of the executive’s job. Important 
differences exist in degree and kind of 
responsibility with which they are used by 
executives and supervisors. Since our con- 
cern is with supervision, let us consider 
each process in turn in relation to the super- 
visor’s particular area of responsibility. 


Implementation 


Implementation may be described as the 
process of creating the conditions and pro- 
viding the instruments which help to get 
the job done effectively and efficiently. It 
ranges from the development of procedure 
to the innovation of policy. It also in- 
cludes the detection of policies and pro 
cedures that have become anachronistic and 
the initiative or persistence necessary to 
bring about their alteration or extinction 
as rapidly as possible. The particular role 
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of the supervisor in this process is the inter- 

retation and explanation of policies and 
rocedures already in existence and the 
utilization, in collaboration with the case- 
worker, of appropriate channels for insti- 
tuting modification or change whenever 
indicated. 

The way the implemental process is car- 
ried out profoundly influences the case- 
worker’s performance. To appreciate this, 
the relationship of supervisor to caseworker 
has to be thought of as something more 
than a means of providing a “learning 
experience.” The purpose of the super- 
visory relationship is equally that of get- 
ting the job done. This does not mean 
that one expects more skill and competence 
from a worker than his experience, knowl- 
edge, and personal attributes permit. It 
does mean that the supervisor must take 
into account such factors as the utility of 
reports and forms, the helpfulness of 
clerical procedures and devices, and the ef- 
ficacy of inter-agency agreements and intra- 
agency policies. Beginning caseworkers 
commonly seek answers to many questions 
and clarification of the policies and pro- 
cedures of the agency by turning to super- 
visors. A supervisor who accepts responsi- 
bility for this function will see that the 
caseworker receives clear information and 
that questions are fully answered. It is 
important that, along with this, the case- 
worker obtain a point of view about policies 
and procedures which makes him look upon 
them as devices for carrying out the goals 
and purposes of the agency. If the super- 
visor fails to accept responsibility for his 
part in the implementation process, policies 
and procedures may very well become 
stumbling blocks. This can occur if the 
supervisor expresses an indifferent attitude 
toward them, if he fails to achieve clarity 
about them himself, or if he diverts all 
questions relating to policy and procedure 
to “the administration,” indicating thereby 
that they are none of his concern. 


Integration 

The second administrative process has 
to do with helping the caseworker to inte- 
grate his work with the total program of 
the agency. This is mainly accomplished 
through noting important needs and trends 


in a case load which, when considered and 
acted on, may result in increasing the 
worker’s competence and improving agency 
services. A familiar example has to do with 
determining the interviewing requirements, 
quantitative as well as qualitative, of a 
worker’s case load. In commenting on case 
loads and interviews per worker, Bertram 
Black writes in a recent article: “Too few 
supervisors know how to make use of these 
valuable measures as tools in controlling 
case loads of workers, in estimating quanti- 
tative performance, and in gaining clues 
to changing quality of casework.”* Con- 
sideration of these factors must be accom- 
panied by careful, planning of needed con- 
ference and consultation time (including 
psychiatric) and also balanced with the 
rest of the staff development program. An 
overemphasis on the side of education can 
very well result in so much time given to 
case discussion and study, institutes and 
seminars, that staff development becomes 
an end in itself. An integrative process is 
required, with joint planning by executives 
and supervisors, for continually relating 
education to practice in a way that achieves 
balance and provides optimal service to the 
agency’s clientele. 

Examples of integration may also be 
more spectacular. One with which I am 
familiar occurred in our agency. Several 
years ago one of the caseworkers on the 
staff developed a marked interest in con- 
ferring with teachers and principals about 
the problems presented by school-age chil- 
dren in her case load. It became apparent 
that this worker had unusual talent for 
working co-operatively with teachers, with 
the result that many of them became her 
active allies in helping children. Over a 
period of tiine the worker was encouraged 
to identify and describe the specific methods 
she used and to experiment with different 
ways of developing this particular ability. 
This material was shared with the staff and 
then presented to the board with certain 
administrative objectives in mind. These 
were to create a closer relationship between 
the agency and the school system and to 
develop an outpost service in a suburban 


#Bertram J. Black, “Tools and Techniques of 
Administration,” SociaL Casework, Vol. » No. 
6 (1950), p. 229. 
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area. In the course of five years these 
early beginnings led to a number of far- 
reaching developments: creation of an ac- 
tive lay advisory council, formation of an 
elementary and high school principals’ 
group close to the work of the agency, estab- 
lishment of a new staff position for the in- 
terpretation of the agency’s program and 
improvement of its community relations, 
and, finally, the opening of a district office 
where it was needed. 

The fact that this may seem an exag- 
gerated example simply proves the impor- 
tance of the process of integration as a 
life-giving force to the agency’s program. 
More usual is a kind of grassroots develop- 
ment of new programs which is the result 
of the thinking together of many staff mem- 
bers over a period of time. Discussion of 
case load needs and trends serves to broaden 
the horizon for both caseworkers and super- 
visors and stimulate the expression of what- 
ever vision and perspective are present in 
both. The opportunities for such discus- 
sion invariably must be encouraged by the 
supervisor. This has to take place before 
the administrator can set up the machinery 
for study and analysis and eventual action 
by staff and board. Caseworkers with 
creative ability will not hesitate to express 
their ideas when they are aware of a super- 
visor’s positive attitudes toward such dis- 
cussion. This is an important element in 
making the concept of teamwork within 
the agency a reality. Of course, the super- 
visor should disagree with the caseworker 
when he feels the latter’s ideas are poorly 
conceived. What is indefensible are super- 
visory attitudes of inertia or indifference 
which inhibit progress and stifle creativity. 


Evaluation 

The third administrative process is that 
of evaluating the performance of the case- 
worker. Much stress has desirably been 
placed on evaluation as a mutual process 
between caseworker and supervisor which 
has positive and productive values for 
growth and learning. But this should not 
cause us to forget that the ultimate result 
of evaluation is a judgment by one or more 
persons on the work of another. There 
are various methods of evading the super- 
visory responsibility in passing judgment. 
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One familiar device is to “describe” the 
caseworker’s performance and leave it y 
to “the administration” to draw conclusions 
and make recommendations. Another is to 
make recommendations that bear no rela. 
tionship to the evaluation of performance, 
such as, “Mr. A’s work during the past year 
has been below expectations for a case. 
worker in his classification. However, I 
would recommend that he be considered 
for a merit salary increase since I am hope. 
ful that the coming year will show sub- 
stantial gains in his performance.” But 
the caseworker in any well-administered 
agency knows that within the framework 
of its salary and classification schedule the 
evaluation is the basis on which salary and 
status determinations are made. The super- 
visor who tries to divest himself of the 
authority that goes with making such deter- 
minations will find that, in the last analysis, 
the caseworker endows him with it anyway. 
It is not uncommon for a supervisor to 
be shocked and hurt when he encounters 
feelings of disappointment and anger, or 
attitudes of withdrawal, on the part of a 
caseworker toward him. We forget how 
natural it is in our culture to look with a 
somewhat jaundiced eye on persons who 
carry some authority over us. The most we 
have a right to expect is a state of profes- 
sional maturity which makes self-evaluation 
and open-mindedness mandatory. We ex- 
ceed this, however, when we expect that 
caseworkers should learn to take criticism 
“comfortably.” Perhaps this expectation 
is an expression of our wish to avoid the 
negative feelings which at times are apt to 
be stirred up toward the person in author- 
ity. The desire to escape the negatives 
may explain the reluctance of some super- 
visors (and executives as well) to take full 
responsibility for their administrative roles. 
Actually it is an advantage to the super- 
visor to assume the administrative responsi- 
bility that goes with the evaluation process. 
He is then better prepared to understand 
the reactions, positive as well as negative, 
which he encounters, and better able to 
assess and deal with them correctly. In 
addition, he no longer needs to lump all 
negative reactions under the general head- 
ing of “resistance to supervision.” Atti- 
tudes toward authority and the evaluation 
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ess can then be more easily differen- 
tiated from learning difficulties, which 
arise from reactions to new concepts and 


jdeas. 


Summary 

In conclusion, what is required to achieve 
the unification of administration and edu- 
cation in the supervisory process? (1) The 
administrative process in casework super- 
yision must be identified and given the dig- 
nity and status it deserves. (2) Executives 
must be willing to arrive at clear-cut and 
operative definitions as to the nature and 
extent of the supervisor’s responsibilities 
both as teacher and administrator. Failure 
to do this will continue to place super- 
visors in ambiguous positions fraught with 
frustration and confusion. (3) Super- 
visors must be willing to assume adminis- 
trative responsibilities. (4) Agencies and 
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schools of social work must recognize the 
importance of establishing training pro- 
grams that will prepare supervisors ade- 
quately for their highly complicated jobs. 

Finally, if we are not willing to unite the 
administrative and teaching functions in 
casework supervision, we should have the 
courage to separate them clearly and de- 
cisively. ‘The alternative then would be 
to establish positions of teaching consult- 
ants who would have no administrative 
responsibility, and provide some other 
means for carrying out the essential ad- 
ministrative processes. It is my belief, how- 
ever, that in combining the knowledge and 
skills of the administrative process now at 
our command with the teaching content of 
casework, supervisors are presented with 
the opportunity of making a greater con- 
tribution to the advancement of social work 
as a profession. 


Casework on the Campus 
John Caswell Smith 


The author is a member of the social science faculty of Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vermont. 


THE WAYS IN WHICH casework principles 
and techniques may be used in an academic 
setting have not been extensively reported, 
in spite of the existence of such services in 
many colleges. ‘The experience of the 
writer in serving as consultant in a woman’s 
college has served to reaffirm the applicabil- 
ity of basic principles and to highlight cer- 
tain traits and problems that seem to be 
fairly common to the period of later adoles- 
cence in our society. 

The college referred to in this discussion 
is located in a rural, New England commu- 
nity and is operated under principles of 
progressive education. Virtually every 
teacher on the campus is involved in edu- 
cational counseling and each student spends 
one hour a week with her counselor in an 
individual conference. This conference is 
designed primarily to help the student pace 
her work according to her own individual 
needs; it is not considered to be at all like 
a casework interview, or like what is some- 


times known as “psychological counseling.” 
This educational relationship between stu- 
dent and teacher often becomes tutorial in 
nature—the faculty member concerned 
gives direct, formal instruction which is not 
available in the general curriculum. 

The writer, however, is regularly in- 
volved, not only in educational counseling 
as set forth above, but also in helping in- 
dividual students with personal problems 
not directly related to their studies. Per- 
haps because of his social work background, 
he finds it difficult to make any clear dis- 
tinction between the two types of confer- 
ence, since the content of both types is fre- 
quently similar. Among those students for 
whom he acts officially as educational ad- 
visor, there are practically none for whom 
the emotional, personal-problem material 
does not emerge, at one time or another, 
and become uppermost in importance 
whether or not this is recognized by the 
student. 
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With those students who are referred for 
special help with personal problems, the 
focus is, of course, upon the problems as 
presented. Nevertheless, the educational 
values involved cannot be overlooked or 
minimized since a judgment must be passed 
rather early in the process as to whether 
the amount and kind of help a student 
needs are compatible with her residence at 
college. Consequently, in the combination 
of these two types of experience one sees 
certain relationships and factors that are 
important in understanding not only what 
it means to educate an individual effec- 
tively, but also what is involved in helping 
young people to develop perspective in their 
relationships with other human beings gen- 
erally. These two concepts, “education” 
and the development of “perspective in 
general human relations,” are not separate, 
mutually exclusive terms; they are stated 
in this fashion merely to make a distinction 
in focus between the casework interview 
and the instruction-centered conference. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that sound 
intellectual achievement depends largely 
upon the extent to which emotional growth 
and maturity have progressed. 

It is true that immature students, includ- 
ing those who display highly neurotic traits, 
sometimes produce academic work that 
places them at or near the top of their 
classes, but one finds it difficult to feel that 
the task of education has been accomplished 
if they earn superior grades but fail in their 
social relations. College students are in- 
dividuals who are about to enter upon a 
more adult life; they are standing upon the 
threshold of a wider, more demanding ex- 
perience for which they are still in a state 
of preparation and anticipation. It is this 
fact, of and by itself, which demands that 
the educational institution be concerned 
with educating the “whole person” rather 
than developing one-sided curricula which 
emphasize intellectual attainments at the 
expense of the more human values which 
lie at the core of the full life. The aim of 
a college education, surely, is pre-eminently 
that of equipping the individual to live in 
such a way as to be able to cope with the 
realities of the everyday world, and in the 
process to be able to achieve a reasonable 
degree of happiness and comfort. People 
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seldom find a way of life which makes only 
intellectual demands upon them and th 
are constantly faced with the problems jp. 
volved in handling their feelings about 
themselves as well as their feelings about 
others. The fact is that there is hardly 
any aspect of life in which one may consider 
himself immune from a necessity to face 
the realities of interpersonal relationships, 
It seems clear that mature students, who 
have some awareness of emotional aspects 
of themselves, not only do well academi- 
cally; they seem on the whole happy and 
able to get along with others both in and 
out of college. They furnish much of the 
leadership on campus and, while not en- 
tirely free from emotional problems, they 
recover more quickly from reverses and up- 
setting experiences than do other, less 
mature individuals. Again and again it is 
demonstrated that the student with ade. 
quate capacity who is helped with per- 
sonal problems shows improved academic 
performance; it is as if the energy that had 
been used in attempting to cope with emo- 
tional struggles had lessened considerably 
the amount that had been available for 


. study. This seems nothing more or less 


than the manifestation of a principle which 
is a foundation stone of modern casework: 
the helping situation provides insights and 
releases energies that ultimately enable the 
client to perform more adequately on his 
own. Let us now see the specific ways in 
which this and other principles operate 
within the campus setting. 


First Interviews 


In this particular setting, the specific con- 
tent of first interviews varies, as is to be ex- 
pected, with the individual and the nature 
of her problem. The college woman is 
likely to express anxiety over some aspect of 
her college life; for example, inability to 
get her work done, general unhappiness, a 
quarrel with her roommate, or some other 
situation that she feels unable to handle 
satisfactorily. Actually, it is possible for a 
combination of items such as these to be 
in operation simultaneously since unhappi- 
ness may interfere with class work, and self- 
criticism on this account may result in 
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jrascibility which will be exploded upon 
those nearest at hand. 

In any event, the first interview is most 
likely to be exploratory in nature whether 
or not the student is aware of the sources 
of her anxiety. She may be tense, for she 
has usually debated for some time whether 
to make the appointment, hoping that the 
problem would “evaporate”; she is not sure 
just how her problem will be handled and 
she will need assurance that it will be taken 
seriously. Often, the individual is not at 
all certain that anyone else has ever felt 
the way she feels and, in such an instance, 
she is likely to express her problem in an 
oblique fashion, hoping by such a device to 
obtain answers to problems not identifiable 
as her own. Living, as she does, in an 
atmosphere that is characterized by its em- 
phasis upon the objective, intellectual ap- 
proach to problems, she is likely to have a 
sense of embarrassment at being unable to 
structure the elements of her situation and 
to deal with them in a positive way. The 
loss of such a struggle, the threat to her 
pride when the absolute privacy of her pri- 
vate woes seems no longer possible, the great 
uncertainty about the way the counselor 
will go about helping her, all present ma- 
terials out of which her tension and inse- 
curity regarding the interview are derived. 

But these feelings and ideas are all oper- 
ating more or less consciously. What must 
also be considered is the very great prob- 
ability that unconsciously she knows that, 
in her failure to cope with her situation 
with devices that were formerly adequate, 
there is some likelihood that she will now 
be faced with material that can no longer 
be kept out of consciousness. She has been 
successful, presumably, in handling the 
anxiety that the more deep-seated conflicts 
have generated, and by the time she is ready 
to ask for help she not only has some fore- 
knowledge that she is about to come in con- 
tact with painful material, but she is not at 
all certain that she will not be involved in 
more discomfort than she is ready to bear. 
Consequently, the counselor’s aim should be 
that of helping the student to feel com- 
fortable during this first contact since her 
participation in further discussions may de- 
pend upon the handling of the material in 
this interview. Admittedly, this may be 
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difficult in some situations where painful 
material may be close to the surface, but 
the student can be assured that the coun- 
selor is ready and willing to work at a pace 
to be determined by the student. Nothing, 
of course, is more valuable than the per- 
missive atmosphere set up by the counselor 
through his own personality traits and his 
ability to communicate the idea that he has 
no specific requirements or goals that he 
expects her to achieve. 

Here are two examples of the way in 
which first interviews have been begun: 


Alice sat tensely for several minutes without 
speaking. Finally she said, “If I tell you what is 
bothering me, will you have to tell anyone else?” 
The counselor asked how she meant this and she 
said she wondered if he would have to tell people 
in administrative capacities or any of her class in- 
structors. The counselor said he could not make 
“blanket” promises of this sort before he knew 
what she was going to tell him, but that in situa- 
tions where it really became necessary to discuss 
things with someone else, he usually sought the 
student’s permission. Alice seemed greatly relieved 
at this and, after making a new appointment and 
explaining that she had a class that she had to 
attend at this time, she left the office. 


Alice did return for a series of interviews, 
but the “testing” quality of the first session 
seemed necessary for the simple but highly 
important matter of confidentiality. The 
need to establish confidentiality may be 
variously interpreted but at least it is clear 
that, in a community as closely knit as a 
small college campus, certain kinds of in- 
formation about individuals may travel 
rapidly once released and students need to 
feel certain that important personal matters 
will not be casually discussed. 

Another student was ready to discuss her 
problems immediately and without prelim- 
inaries. 


Frances said she had come because she was plan- 
ning to transfer to another college and wanted to 
talk it over before taking definite action. The 
counselor reminded her that he had not met her 
before that day and that she would have to give 
him some of the facts in her situation before he 
could discuss it intelligently with her. She said 
immediately that it was important for her to go to 
another college so that she could get a “fresh start.” 
She said she felt unhappy here, that nobody spoke 
to her and the girls all seemed to be snobs. A girl 
from her home town was attending the college to 
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which she wanted to transfer and this fact would 
assure her of having at least one friend. 

The counselor asked if she was saying that she 
had been happy all her life and that this was the 
first time she had felt unhappy. She replied that 
it would be wrong for her to put it that way be- 
cause she always felt “out of things”; nevertheless, 
she had the feeling that people here did not like 
her. She added that they probably thought her 
“dumb.” The counselor asked how she was doing 
in her school work. She replied disconsolately that 
she supposed she was doing all right, but that she 
wished she could take part in class discussions. 
She was terrified to speak in class for fear she would 
say something stupid. At the moment, she was 
afraid of what Mr. A would think of her because 
of a paper she had handed in. She was sure 
it was a poor paper and that she was going to have 
a great deal of difficulty with the course itself. 

The counselor asked if she ever had any diffi- 
culty talking to people outside class. She sighed 
deeply and said he had put his finger right on the 
important thing; she had intended to ask him to 
help her to make a list of things to talk about in 
social groups. She said she could never think of 
anything to say and it made her feel so stupid. 
The counselor pointed out that she was not talking 
about the problem of transfer any more and that 
she had been using words like “dumb” and “stupid” 
about herself and perhaps what she really meant 
was that she did not have a very high opinion 
about herself. Perhaps, instead of others actually 
disliking her, she was afraid they would think of 
her the way she thought about herself. She began 
to cry and when she was able to talk again she said 
she was upset because she had wanted to talk over 
her problems in a “sensible” way, but instead she 
had acted “like a baby” and was sure the counselor 
would be disgusted with her. 

The counselor said he knew it was hard for peo- 
ple to talk about things that bothered them a great 
deal but that it was all right to cry when one was 
upset. He said he felt from what she had told him 
that she had been unhappy for a long time but 
had not been able to find anyone who could let 
her cry without criticism. She agreed with this 
and said she felt better in spite of the fact that 
she had not come to any conclusions about trans- 
ferring to another school. The counselor asked if 
she felt she had problems which would be auto- 
matically solved by changing to another environ- 
ment. She smiled faintly and said she supposed 
she would take her feelings about herself wherever 
she went and that perhaps it was not this college 
so much as the way she felt about herself inside. 


Frances was able to reach rather logical 
conclusions very early in this first conference 
and to set the stage for subsequent dis- 
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cussions which she used in a very positive 
manner. She made rapid progress socially 
and did not need to have a prolonged rela- 
tionship with the counselor. She was doing 
good work academically at the time of this 
interview and improved in this regard to 
become one of the best students in the class 
over which she expressed such anxiety. 
The importance of limiting the first inter- 
view in terms of its content cannot be over- 
stressed, especially on a small campus. It 
must be remembered that the student is 
likely to encounter the counselor in the 
cafeteria line, in the library, walking across 
campus, or even in the course of social and 
recreational activities. If she tells the coun- 
selor “too much” on first contact, before 
there has been time for her to decide upon 
the nature of the relationship she wishes 
to establish with him, she may feel she has 
revealed too much of herself to a stranger 
who has her under constant surveillance. 
The content of the initial interviews, con- 
sequently, is frequently concerned with rel- 
atively superficial topics and the counselor 
should not seek to arrive too quickly at the 
more protected levels of the student’s life. 
A more desirable goal seems to be that of 
draining off some portion of the anxiety 
that is nearly always present without enter- 
ing into a greatly detailed discussion of the 
subject matter presented. Frequently it re- 
lieves the student to discover that there is 
such a thing as a permissive atmosphere in 
which she is not condemned for thinking 
or saying things that might meet with op- 
position elsewhere; such a discovery leaves 
her free to sort out those things which, at a 
later date, she feels she wants to say, with- 
out having to be concerned about what the 
counselor is going to think of her. 


Later Interviews 


As each case proceeds, the counselor finds 
that there is seldom, if ever, a case in which 
family experience does not emerge to claim 
a central position in the array of topics pre- 
sented for discussion. It is natural that this 
should be the case since college students 
are still in close contact with their families 
and are still dependent upon them eco- 
nomically and emotionally. Yet, one can- 
not help being impressed with the repeti- 
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tiveness of certain types of parent-child 
experiences and with the need in our cul- 
ture to understand more and more sensi- 
tively the dynamics involved in this basic 
human relationship. 

The counselor’s task in a woman’s college 
is frequently that of helping the young 
woman to learn not only something of these 
dynamics on an intellectual level, but also 
to make specific applications in terms of 
herself and her problems. Both kinds of 
learning are involved in the development 
of self-awareness and one without the other 
leaves the individual with too limited a 
view of the realities in everyday living. 
Having already extended their period of 
dependence past the point where, biologi- 
cally, they are ready for adult life, students 
who are approaching their twenties or who 
are older are intensely anxious to throw off 
parental authority and to become independ- 
ent, self-directing persons. This is not an 
easy task even when one has the encourage- 
ment and co-operation of mature parents; 
and when parents oppose these first steps 
toward actual self-determination, as they 
frequently do, they give rise to much misery 
for themselves as well as for their children. 
The problems invoked by unreasoning op- 
position are serious and any even partial il- 
lumination of family history usually throws 
the spotlight on some very basic parental 
attitude which may be seen as the source 
of the difficulties the children are faced 
with. The counselor rarely sees the par- 
ents except through the eyes of the student 
and, whereas her reporting cannot always 
be accepted entirely as “evidence,” the feel- 
ing tones that are transmitted seldom fail 
to give valuable clues to the nature of the 
atmosphere in which the individual has 
been reared. 

In general, the problems that students 
present in this college seem to be in the 
realm of making decisions and choices in 
which they anticipate strong opposition 
from one or both parents. Specifically, the 
choice involved may be as simple as select- 
ing a course of study or as complex as 
deciding whether to become engaged or 
married. Anxiety is aroused because the 
individual finds herself in conflict and be- 
cause she knows that, whether or not she 
ever reaches it, she is heading in the direc- 
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tion of a “show-down” situation in which 
she feels she must choose either to repudiate 
her parents’ point of view or submit to it. 
In coming to the counselor she often wants 
a specific answer that probably cannot be 
given. She wants to find a way of having 
what she wants without precipitating overt 
conflict between herself and her family, 
for it is when the conflict becomes defined 
that the greatest pain is inflicted on both 
sides, especially when the parents are im- 
mature people who see independence for 
their children as threats to themselves. 
Mature parents are not without problems 
in this area, but their children rarely seek 
the services of the special counselor. Im- 
mature parents cannot bring themselves to 
relinquish their children without feeling 
deeply frustrated and they find it very diffi- 
cult indeed to adopt the methods and atti- 
tudes involved in helping young people to 
grow toward adulthood. They cannot give 
what they do not have and, dependent as 
they frequently are upon certain emotional 
satisfactions derived from keeping their 
children in a state of dependency, they are 
frightened by the prospect of losing these 
dubious satisfactions and are driven to op- 
pose the child’s outward steps with all the 
vigor that lies embedded in the core of 
their need. The opposition may express 
itself in a variety of ways ranging from 
cajolery and seduction with elaborate gifts, 
to that of an ultimatum reinforced by the 
threat of withdrawing financial support. 
These are destructive tactics and the 
young woman finds them difficult to deal 
with. Obedience, when equated with love, 
makes for confusion, partially because its 
opposite—disobedience—thus becomes il- 
logically equated with hatred and prevents 
the student from learning that choices in 
her reality situation are not necessarily lim- 
ited to an “either-or” dimension. But be- 
fore this more intellectual point of view 
can be arrived at, the student may often 
need help in understanding her feelings 
about love and hate in relation to her par- 
ents and siblings. It is in such circum- 
stances that permissiveness in the interview 
can be most helpful to the student. If she 
can be helped to realize that she is neither 
“bad” nor “strange” in feeling what she 
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feels, she can often be freed from the re- 
strictive effects of guilt which may be a 
large factor in blocking action on her part. 
Since parents are not always wrong in their 
points of view, the student may, through 
experiencing permissiveness, be enabled to 
be understanding of others and to assume 
more responsibility for her own part in any 
conflict which may exist or be in the offing. 
In any event, the freedom to express for- 
bidden thoughts and feelings is seen as a 
prime need and as a factor that contributes 
valuably to the finding of a way of action 
which has been blocked by anxiety and an 
exaggerated fear of consequences. Once 
this relief has been achieved, the way may 
be opened to a more rational examination 
of the ideas involved in the problem as 
presented. The emotions may now func- 
tion more efficiently and be made the ally 
of the intellect instead of its opponent. 


Goals and Limitations 


This discussion has been confined to a 
consideration of cases which may be thought 
of as representing the more usual, “normal” 
problems of college women and it has been 
mainly concerned with the situation pre- 
sented by individuals who are able to make 
use of help at the casework level. However, 
there are cases requiring treatment which 
the counselor, by reason of professional 
limitations, is not prepared to give and 
these must be referred to appropriate, off- 
campus services. The counselor can help 
the student to accept the referral, if she 
shows resistance to it, and to get a clearer 
definition of her problems as she sees them, 
before going to a psychiatrist. 

Inevitably, the counselor must be gov- 
erned by certain criteria which are deter- 
mined by the nature of the setting in which 
he is working. To the writer, it seems im- 
portant to help students to function in 
terms of the demands of this rather spe- 
cialized community, that is, as students. 
The educational institution, however broad 
and flexible its philosophical base, presents 
a number of pressures and imperatives 
which for good reasons do not permit great 
latitude in terms of academic performance, 
either qualitatively or quantitatively. The 
faculty members expect students to com- 
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plete their commitments on time, and fam- 
ilies assume that their children will finish 
degree requirements. 

Consequently, as noted earlier, a decision 
must be made as soon as possible regarding 
the severity of the student’s problem and 
some judgment must be passed in terms of 
the amount and kind of help she will need. 
This is important in enabling the counselor 
to estimate whether she will be able to find 
a solution while carrying a full schedule of 
work. Occasionally a girl may be relieved 
of class responsibilities for a short period 
of time, or she may be allowed to drop one 
course for the balance of the semester. Such 
tactics are designed to relieve pressure where 
such a need is indicated, and the events 
that follow may provide enough evidence 
to help determine whether the student 
should continue her studies during the fol- 
lowing semester or be encouraged to seck 
a more thorough exploration of her prob- 
lems in an interim period outside college. 

The usual case does not extend beyond 
four or five appointments and, at its close, 
essential “requirements” have presumably 
been met: the student is happier, she is 
getting along better with her immediate 
associates, and she is able to meet daily 
responsibilities without undue anxiety. 
Also, she is likely to feel assured that, 
should new problems arise, she can contact 
the counselor again, with much less trepida- 
tion than attended the original appoint- 
ment. In a few cases, students have weekly 
appointments for the greater portion of the 
semester and, conversely, there are always a 
few who seem to require no more than one 
or two interviews in order to continue func- 
tioning adequately on their own. The idea 
of limitation is, nevertheless, inferred 
throughout the relationship; not only to 
prevent the development of excessive de- 
pendency, but because the number and kind 
of problems that may be discussed are lim- 
ited also. When a student begins to feel 
better, she frequently becomes interested 
in discussing the problems of her friends, 
theoretical psychology, and so on, and un- 
less these topics impinge in some important 
way upon the central issues of her own 
situation, detailed discussion is usually de- 
flected and, if indicated, plans are made 
for terminating the relationship. 
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Many possible points of discussion have 
not been covered here. Further discussion 
would surely have to include such items as 
the use of psychiatric consultation by the 
counselor, co-operation with the college 
physician, and the relationship of the spe- 
cial counselor to other members of the 
faculty. A counseling program in a small, 
rather intimate community cannot take 
place in a vacuum nor in an isolated, secre- 
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tive way, since the understanding and co- 
operation of the faculty are of the greatest 
importance if the program is to be effective. 
Within the boundaries of confidentiality 
and sound practice, appropriate interpreta- 
tion of details in the program can do much 
to increase general understanding of its 
purpose as well as to make a substantial 
contribution to the teaching of the “whole 
student.” 


Some Aspects of Casework with Children 
Part Il. Helping with Critical Situations 


Selma Fraiberg 


Mrs. Fraiberg is Consultant on Casework with Children, Down River Consultation Service, 


Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Work, Chicago, Illinois, May, 1952. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS involved in the 
initial meeting of caseworker and child and 
in the use of the diagnostic or study period 
in casework with children were discussed 
in the first section of this paper. At this 
point we turn to another important area of 
casework with children. Many typical 
casework tasks involve one or two interviews 
with a child client for the purpose of deal- 
ing with a critical situation in his life. 
Thus, the placement worker may find it 
necessary to see a child because of a specific 
difficulty in the foster home, for discussion 
of a new placement, or possibly for prepa- 
ration of the child for a tonsillectomy. The 
school social worker may have to inter- 
view a child about a classroom difficulty. 
The institutional caseworker may be called 
on to see one of her charges because of a 
theft or a fire-setting incident. Sometimes 
the caseworker is already acquainted with 
the child (this is particularly true, of course, 
in placement or institutional work) and he 
does not have to deal with the problem 
of establishing a new relationship, but he 
does face the special problems that come 
with confronting a child with a painful 
reality or in dealing with the guarded feel- 
ings of a child who feels he is “on the spot.” 
In such instances, we are still not dealing 
with problems of casework treatment or 
therapy with the child but rather with a 
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casework approach to critical events in a 
child’s life. We do not exaggerate, I am 
sure, if we consider that our handling of 
such interviews with a child may pro- 
foundly influence his management of the 
critical event, his attitude toward his own 
problems and their solution, and even the 
course of his future development. 

Because such encounters between case- 
worker and child occur frequently in case- 
work agencies, it may be interesting for 
us to examine an interview with a child 
which involves the handling of a crisis— 
in this case, stealing. 

This material is taken from the record 
of a therapy group for boys of 11 and 12 
years of age. The group leader was a 
trained caseworker who often found occa- 
sion to supplement her group handling of 
incidents with interviews with an_indi- 
vidual child. 

For several weeks there had been stealing 
in the group. A number of important 
items of equipment and many materials 
had disappeared. Finally, through many 
signs, the leader knew that Danny and Bill 
were chiefly involved in these thefts. 
When she was certain of the fact, she took 


‘both boys aside after a meeting, told them 


quietly that she wanted to talk with them 
privately about some of the missing items 
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in the playroom, and asked them to see her 
in her office on a specified day. 

Even in this brief talk the attitude of 
each boy toward his stealing was evident. 
Bill had a “Who? Me?” look written on his 
face and was well prepared with alibis; 
Danny looked shifty and uncomfortable 
although he made no admission of taking 
things. Formerly Danny had had a good 
relationship with the leader and it was not 
until the stealing began in the past few 
weeks that he had begun to avoid her. She 
already knew that Bill was the initiator 
and seducer in mischief and petty crime 
and that Danny was a willing partner who 
lacked boldness and cunning of his own 
but became daring and aggressive when he 
obtained a suitable partner. The boys 
were friends at school as well as in the 
group. Both had histories of stealing; 
Danny’s seemed more sporadic while Bill’s 
was a well-established pattern. Danny was 
living in the home of a maternal grand- 
mother under supervision of a child-care 
agency which had earlier placed him in 
foster homes. His own parents were di- 
vorced and his mother had virtually aban- 
doned him and his brother. 

On the day of the scheduled interview 
Bill was ill. The worker had wanted to see 
the two boys together first and then have 
separate interviews with them. As it turned 
out, however, only Danny was able to come 
in for his interview. The following ma- 
terial is excerpted from the record: 

Danny arrived early for his appointment. 
His face was streaked with dirt and his 
hair hung down into his eyes. He assumed 
a jaunty, unruffled manner. He said he 
couldn't find Bill. I said I had heard from 
sill’s mother that he was ill today. I 
commented it was too bad that Bill wasn’t 
here but Danny and I could talk anyway. 
I suggested that maybe Danny understood 
why I had asked him to come in. He 
shifted uncomfortably. I said I knew that 
Danny and Bill had been taking things 
from the clubroom and so I thought it 
would be a good thing if we could get 
together and talk about this. He answered, 
“Yes,” in a low voice. 

I wondered what things Danny had 
taken. Danny hesitated. ‘Well, sand- 
paper,” he said feebly. (Obviously the 
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least valuable of the things he had taken.) 
“And some glue and some airplane stuff, 
and some other stuff that I can’t remem- 
ber,” he went on. “Bill took some scissors 
and some knives and he took lots of big 
things.” Then Danny was struck by his 
disloyalty to his friend. “I don’t really 
know,” he said. “I don’t know exactly 
what.” 

I wondered whether Danny had taken 
things from other places and from other 
people too. He turned his head away. 
“Yes,” he said. “But,” he added, “not big 
things.” I said little things could be im- 
portant too. Like the things that Danny 
had taken from the club. It meant that 
other boys weren’t able to use those things. 
Danny looked up at me gravely. “Guess 
so,” he admitted in a low voice. 

Then I said, “You know, Danny, I like 
you a lot. And this makes me kind of 
worried because I do like you. It makes me 
think that if you do these things, and if 
you get yourself into jams and you steal, 
that maybe there’s something bothering 
you. When boys do things like that it 
sometimes means that they’re worried 
about something.” “Worry?” said Danny, 
as if he had never heard the word before. 
“Well, I worry about camp. I worry that 
maybe I can’t go on account of my eyes. I 
had to go to the clinic about my eyes. And 
maybe they'll be so worse that I won’t be 
able to go to camp this summer.” 

[Now the worker understood. The en- 
tire club was going to be sent to camp by 
the agency that sponsored the group therapy 
project. Danny obviously felt that, now 
that he had stolen, his chances for camp 
had ended.] 

I said I didn’t know about that. I didn’t 
really believe that needing glasses would 
keep a fellow out of camp. But I felt that 
maybe Danny meant that he was worried 
that I would be mad at him and not let 
him go to camp. Danny immediately looked 
up. “That’s what I was worrying about,” 
he said. I said I was not going to punish 
Danny. There was no reason why he 
should not go to camp. I wanted him to 
go to camp very much. A look of pro- 
found relief came over his face. Then I 
said, “Was that the only thing you were 
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worried about, Danny? 
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“No,” Danny said, “you see my grandma 
ain’t gonna keep my brother and me no 
more.” It cost him a lot to bring this out. 
Then he went on. “Teddy and me, we live 
with my grandma. My mother and dad 
are divorced. So now my grandma says 
she ain’t gonna keep us no more and Miss 
Miller [caseworker at the placement 
agency], she’s gonna take us to a home. 
Once me and Teddy lived in a home. The 
lady didn’t like me. She was real strict. 
You couldn’t make no noise and you al- 
ways had to put your things away. You 
had to come straight home from school and 
you couldn’t play agates on the way. And 
when you came home you couldn’t even 
make yourself a jelly sandwich.” This last 
was somehow the most unbearable. Danny 
began to cry quietly. 

[The worker had not known about the 
new placement plans although she had 
known for some time that a new place- 
ment might be considered eventually.] 

I said, “So it’s pretty tough, isn’t it, 
Danny? Now you don’t know what'll 
happen. You don’t know whether you'd 
like the new people or whether they'd like 
you?” 

“I think all the time,” Danny said, “I 
think that maybe it'll be a place where 
they won’t like me. And then it won’t be 
no better than at my grandma’s. And 
maybe it'll be better if I just stay with my 
grandma. She don’t like me. She don’t 
like me because I stayed with my mother 
when I was a baby and my grandma always 
took care of Teddy. She don’t like me 
because I like my mother. She says my 
mother is a bum. She likes Teddy best. 
When Teddy and me have a fight she al- 
ways says that it’s my fault. Teddy’s stuff 
can lay around all the time and she don’t 
say nothing. She always gets mad at me. 
When my stuff lays around she throws it 
out. I saved a dollar and a half for a 
game and my grandma threw it in the 
garbage can. I guess she threw it in by 
mistake though. She says she wishes I 


was never born. She says I’m bad. She 
says I’m the trouble maker and I’m the 
cause of all her trouble. 
good for nothing. 

“Do you think you’re bad, Danny?” I 
“Guess so,” Danny said briefly. 


She says I’m 


asked. 
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“Why?” I asked. “Because I fight. And I 
always get into trouble. And—you know.” 
“Yes,” I said, “I think sometimes you do 
get into trouble and you do things you feel 
sorry for afterwards. But I don’t think 
you're a bad boy, Danny.” I do not recall 
that Danny responded to this in any way. 
But he continued to tell me more stories 
about the home. 

“Yesterday my grandma hit me with the 
stick because I was fighting with Teddy. 
Sometimes she’s nice to us, I guess. I guess 
she really likes us sometimes. But she 
don’t like me. I wished I had a family and 
then I wouldn’t have so much trouble. I 
wished I had something to play with. My 
grandma don’t have no money to buy 
Teddy and me anything to play with. And 
any time I get anything she says it’s junk 
and she throws it out.” 

I said, “Danny, is that why you steal 
things? Because you figure if people don’t 
give you things, you'll take them?” Danny 
made no answer. I said that I felt, too, 
that boys should have things to play with. 
Miss Miller, I was sure, felt the same way. 
These were things that Danny could talk 
about with Miss Miller and I knew that she 
would try to get him some of the things 
he wanted. 

Then I asked, “Danny, do you know 
what Miss Miller is there for?” and he 
answered promptly, “To help me.” And 
that meant, I pointed out, that some of 
these things that Danny was so worried 
about and some of the things that Danny 
wanted, Miss Miller could help him with. 
He could talk to her about these things. 

Danny continued to tell me more stories. 
At school, he said, he had a teacher who 
made him ashamed before the whole class 
because he had dirty hands. I said that 
I knew how that could feel; it was awful 
to feel ashamed before other people, other 
kids especially. It was better, I thought, 
for grownups and children to talk about 
these things privately as we do here. “Sure,” 
Danny said, “that’s what Miss Miller does 
too. We always talk private. Like if 
Teddy and me come down to the office we 
each see her private.” 

Again Danny brought up his fear of 
the foster home and the fact that “they” 
wouldn’t like him. He concluded, “I never 
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stayed with anyone who liked me.” I 
asked, “Who do you feel does like you, 
Danny?” He replied, “My mother, I think. 
And my dad. Well, he used to but I don’t 
know if he still does. And my aunt.” He 
was silent after he recited this miserable 
little list. “And you know that I like you, 
don’t you, Danny?” I asked. “Sure,” Danny 
said, but then he added kindly, “but you 
ain’t in my family.” 

Later on, as we talked, I asked Danny 
how he had felt last Thursday when I had 
talked with him and Bill about their steal- 
ing. “I was mad,” he said, “I wasn’t gonna 
come back. I thought to myself, ‘She said 
I took tools. And I didn’t take tools.’” 

I pointed out that I had not said he took 
tools. “I know,” he said, “that’s just the 
way I was thinking. Then afterward, Bill 
and me, we played agates. Then Bill said 
he felt sick and he went home.” 

Suddenly there came over Danny a wave 
of feeling. “Bill, he made me spend a 
dollar and thirty cents I saved up. I 
wished I didn’t listen to him. Then I 
could of had something. Bill he’s always 
getting into trouble. Like at school. We 
ain’t supposed to go into only one door. 
Bill he always wants to go into the other 
doors. He’s always taking chances. And 
Bill he talks back to the teachers. He says, 
“They can’t do nothing.’ ” 

Danny continued, “Once Danny Peters 
said he didn’t want to take no chances and 
Bill said he was a sissy. Just scared.” I 
asked, “Just because he didn’t want to take 
a silly chance and get into trouble?” 
“Yah!” was Danny’s reply. 

“T think taking chances like that is kind 
of dumb,” I remarked. “Sure,” Danny 
agreed. I said, “When Bill says that to 
you, what can you say?” “Tell him I’m 
not taking no chances,” he said. I sug- 
gested, “Sure, I'd say, ‘Not me. I’m not 
dumb.’ ” 

Danny’s next remark was, “Bill he gets 
into lots of trouble.” “I know,” I said, 
“I like Bill but I’m afraid he’s going to 
get into a peck of trouble by doing these 
things. Bill sure needs someone to help 
him.” 

It was nearly time to end our interview. 
I said I was very glad that we had this 
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chance to talk. Said Danny, “I got a lot 
of things off my chest.” 

Danny was at the door now. He turned 
to me and said shyly, “You know that boat 
you helped me with? It was the best boat 
I ever made.” “It was a swell boat,” | 
said, “and you made it too!” “Sure,” 
Danny agreed, “but I knew how to make 
it good because you helped me.” 


In this interview with Danny certain 
typical problems in casework with children 
come to the foreground. With an adult 
client the caseworker usually grants the 
“right of self-determination”; with a child 
he must assume a different kind of respon- 
sibility. He must actively step in at times 
like this and interfere with “self-determi- 
nation” of a certain kind. He must bring 
about a sense of responsibility for acts if 
his client is of an age and disposition that 
do not normally give rise to social feelings. 
Most unpleasant of all for the caseworker 
is the task of confronting a child with his 
juvenile crime. 

In this interview we notice that the 
worker opened the discussion with a frank 
acknowledgment of the fact that she knew 
Danny had been taking things. She did 
not preface this with small talk and she did 
not try to make it easy for Danny. Earlier 
we spoke of the necessity for inviting a 
child’s confidence in the caseworker and 
deliberately putting him at ease, and this 
bald opening of the caseworker seems to 
contradict everything we have discussed. 
But does it? First of all, this worker was 
known to her client as a group leader, and 
a good relationship had existed for months 
before the stealing began, at which time 
Danny became evidently less interested in 
her good opinion of him. The bald open- 
ing of the caseworker leads in this instance 
to a simple acknowledgment on the part of 
two people who know each other that 
something which concerns both of them 
and which is known to both of them must 
be discussed in the open. Since Danny 
knows precisely the reason for the inter- 
view, small talk is pointless. Also, the 
worker in this instance does not want to 
put her client at ease. She feels that it is 
best that he feel guilty for what he has 
done. She knows that he does not ordi- 
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narily feel much guilt about his delin- 
quencies but here she is banking on her 
formerly good and warm relationship with 
Danny to cause him some discomfort and 
guilt. Clearly, without such an earlier re- 
lationship such an approach might bring 
hostility toward a nosy stranger, rather 
than guilt. She deliberately shows her 
concern for Danny. Because of his discom- 
fort, Danny’s attitude toward his delin- 
quencies may change. Also, in order to 
handle the stealing episode at all with 
Danny, she must bring him to some 
acknowledgment of responsibility for his 
acts. 

The worker has another objective in this 
interview. She wants to understand as far 
as possible the meaning of the stealing epi- 
sodes so that she can handle these acts as 
symptoms. If the total picture seems seri- 
ous, the worker may recommend to Danny’s 
agency that treatment be sought for him. 
If, on the other hand, the stealing is largely 
a reaction to external circumstances and 
pressures, the worker may suggest to the 
agency, on the basis of her interest, that 
appropriate remedial measures be carried 
out. Therefore, soon after opening up the 
subject of stealing the worker directs 
Danny’s attention to the fact that stealing 
is a symptom. She tells him that when 
boys do things of this sort it often means 
they are worried about something. 

But what is Danny’s response to this? 
He first denies any worry and then lamely 
expresses his fear that he will not be able 
to go to camp because of his eyesight. He 
fears that the worker will punish him for 
the stealing by not permitting him to go to 
camp. As soon as this is handled with 
Danny and ie is assured that the worker 
actually wants him to go to camp, the 
interview takes 1 new turn. Now he can 
tell the worker « ut his big worry. His 
grandmother is not going to keep him any 
more. Miss Miller is going to take him 
and his brother to a home. 

Actually Danny has no reason to expect 
that he will not be punished for his steal- 
ing, nor does any other child who comes 
to us following a delinquent episode. 
Danny can only expect that the worker 
will act like any other adult and he is 
already prepared with the full battery of 
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defenses and alibis. His jaunty, uncon- 
cerned manner at the beginning of the in- 
terview is part of this defense. His ad- 
mission to the theft of some trifles is the 
kind of compromise confession he feels it 
is necessary to make. Even though he 
knows this worker very well he still cannot 
measure how she will react under these 
conditions, what she does to boys when 
they steal. Only when he understands that 
she will not punish, when he experiences 
the relief of knowing he will go to camp, 
does he really perceive that her interest in 
his stealing is different from that of other 
adults. She wants to know why a boy 
steals, what worries make him steal. So 
he tells her. 

As he talks we are impressed by the acute- 
ness of this child’s dilemma. He knows he 
is unloved and he is told he is bad. If 
there are no rewards for “being good” in 
Danny’s life, if one is considered “bad” 
anyway, why shouldn’t he be bad? And 
he is deprived, terribly deprived in every 
meaning of the word. He is without love, 
without meaningful relationships to any 
adult, without family, without possessions. 
As the worker suggests to him at one point, 
it is as if his defense for his stealing lies in 
the simple rationale, “If people don’t give 
me things, then I will take them.” 

Our experience with children tells us 
that this type of stealing is perhaps the 
least complicated in the long category of 
stealing types. Such youngsters as Danny 
often give up their stealing when we are 
able to provide meaningful relationships 
for them, when the minuses are changed 
to pluses on the human relations ledger. 

It may be worth while to mention that 
Danny’s partner in crime, Bill, has far 
more complicated motives in his stealing. 
His defense against guilt feelings and 
against meaningful object relationships tells 
of a more entrenched delinquent attitude. 
Nor is Bill, strictly speaking, a deprived 
youngster. His stealing has to do with 
rivalry with a stepfather, with seductive 
attitudes on the part of his mother, alto- 
gether a more complex pattern. An inter- 
view with Bill would not be so simple as the 
one with Danny. A more developed de- 
linquent type of youngster would protect 
his anxieties and inner feelings from the 
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prying caseworker. The manner in which 
Danny surrenders his defensive attitude 
when the non-punitive and sympathetic 
attitude of the caseworker finally reaches 
him, tells us that this is not a very compli- 
cated delinquent. 

We are interested in the way in which 
Danny understands this novel approach 
(for him) to his stealing. In his outpouring 
he mentions that a teacher once made him 
ashamed before his whole class because of 
his dirty hands. He seems to be saying 
thanks to the caseworker for not betraying 
him and humiliating him before the group. 
He must never have known before this 
experience where a boy’s “badness” is han- 
died in an interview, where stealing is seen 
as a symptom that “something is wrong 
inside.” He confesses, too, that before 
this interview and at the time of the group 
meeting when the worker privately spoke 
to him and Bill, he had been angry at the 
accusation and had decided he would not 
come back to the club. 

Finally comes the wave of feeling against 
Bill and the way in which he tempted 
Danny into delinquent acts. We recall 
that earlier Danny was loyal to Bill and 
was careful not to betray him. In the out- 
pouring now against Bill, Danny tells us 
that in the course of the interview some- 
thing has changed in his attitude not only 
toward Bill but toward his own delin- 
quencies. It is as if Bill represents his 
“bad part” and in the outburst against Bill 
and his repudiation of Bill we see how he 
shows the wish, for this moment anyway, 
to repudiate his own “badness,” his own 
inner temptations. The worker chooses to 
support this attitude in Danny and ex- 
presses concern for Bill and what will hap- 
pen to him if such things continue. 

Earlier we spoke of the difficulty that 
children have in understanding what we 
mean by “help.” At the end of this inter- 
view with Danny we understand that he 
was giving shy thanks to the worker for 
her help. He spoke of the boat she had 
helped him make, we remember, the best 
he ever made. “But I knew how to make 
it good because you helped me.” He seemed 
to understand “help” here. The question 
remains whether he would. have under- 
stood it earlier. For the experience in the 
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interview made “help” concrete and sig- 
nificant where earlier “help’’ would have 
been a word without positive content to 
this child who, like so many of our chil- 
dren, had never known what this kind of 
help could mean. 

The outcome of this interview was a good 
one. There were no further stealing epi- 
sodes in the group. Danny’s relationship 
to the group leader was again a warm one 
and he sought many opportunities to be 
with her and to talk with her, though not 
necessarily about “private” things. The 
worker, of course, shared this interview 
with Danny’s agency so that this material 
could be used in planning for Danny. 


Professional Responsibility 


In every agency where caseworkers work 
with children, the worker carries the weight 
of the responsibility for making critical 
decisions for children and their families. 
Not only must we make judgments regard- 
ing the treatment of a wide variety of 
childhood disorders but we are often called 
upon to make decisions or recommenda- 
tions regarding placement outside the home. 
We are, willingly or not, great manipu- 
lators of a child’s life. This is an awesome 
kind of responsibility, and perhaps an atti- 
tude of awe toward such undertakings is a 
proper one for us. We need to feel inade- 
quate before the magnitude of these tasks. 

It is this responsibility that I want to 
talk about most of all. I feel that there are 
few professions in which are found such 
ideals, such dedication, and such serious- 
ness of intent as in social work. Our er- 
rors, when we make them, are rarely from 
malice, or neglect, or self-interest. Surely 
we can be forgiven, I say to myself, if we err 
in our judgments sometimes. But then my 
thoughts travel back to the errors and the 
source of the errors and their consequences, 
and I feel bound to speak of them. For 
these errors, these mistakes in judgment, 
affect human lives profoundly, sometimes 
irrevocably. In the case of a child, a mis- 
taken judgment can inalterably change the 
course of a life. ‘Therefore, let us speak 
honestly to each other about one of the 
chief sources of error in our professional 
work with children. It is not lack of love 
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and sympathy for children, or lack of 
proper concern for our charges. We abound 
in these virtues. I believe that the chief 
source of error in our work with children 
is the equipment we bring to our work. 
We need to know so much in order to help 
a child build a life, to help his parents 
build his life, and to rebuild a child’s life 
when it has been destroyed. We need to 
know everything one can know today 
about the deepest sources of disease and 
health in the mental life of childhood. The 
most commonplace, everyday casework task 
requires the most thorough training in 
psychological development of the child, the 
richest possible experiences in work with 


normal and abnormal children under 
varied circumstances, with varied age 
ranges. 


I do not know how this equipment and 
training for caseworkers will be obtained 
in the casework education of the future. 
But it seems to me that we must begin with 
an appreciation of the seriousness of the 
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caseworker’s responsibility for children. It 
is a fact that there are no elementary tasks 
in casework just as there are no elementary 
psyches among our clients; hence there is 
no place for an elementary education in 
human psychology for the caseworker. 
Already there are gratifying changes in the 
programs of schools of social work. We 
no longer believe (and new school cata- 
logues testify to this) that the psychiatric 
social worker must have a broader educa- 
tion in psychology than the family case- 
worker, the child welfare worker, the medi- 
cal caseworker. When we have achieved 
the broadest possible education for social 
workers (I speak here of the field of child 
casework) we shall do more than reduce 
the margin of error in our judgments; I 
think we shall begin to see the realization 
of an old dream in which social workers 
will be able to do preventive casework with 
children and their families on a scale not 
yet thought possible. 


Social Work with Canadian Immigrants 
David Weiss 


The author is Executive Director of the Baron de Hirsch Institute and Jewish Child Welfare 
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IN MEETING THE NEEDS and dealing with 
the problems of immigrants, social workers 
come face to face with the entire raison 
d’étre of their profes-‘on, and in truth con- 
front the deepest mea. ing of our Judaic- 
Christian value system o* humanitarianism 
and democracy. Man’s search for freedom, 
for opportunity to worship God freely and 
to attain a decent way of life, has built and 
is building this continent, and has made 
Canada a haven for many postwar survivors 
of totalitarian hatred and destruction. 

For the Jewish people, particularly, two 
thousand years and more of historic migra- 
tion have produced a continuity of com- 
munal concern and commitment for the 
well-being and adjustment of fellow Jews, 
who after every holocaust of ancient and 
recent vintage have been found seeking a 


new land in which to rebuild their lives. 
The history of our agency, like that of most 
Jewish social agencies in North America, 
shows how it evolved in direct response to 
the challenges presented by these migra- 
tions. 

In providing welfare services for immi- 
grants, therefore, we are not only confronted 
by the challenges that their needs create 
for us as social workers, but are given op- 
portunity to affirm principles we believe in, 
both as people and as members of a pro- 
fession. In serving the newcomer, we serve 
both the individual and the nation to whose 
future welfare and improvement we and 
the newcomer want to contribute. 

The experience on which this paper is 
based is that of our agency’s work with im- 
migrants, which began in September, 1947. 
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Then, on behalf of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, our agency, in collaboration with 
other Jewish health and welfare agencies 
in Montreal, undertook to provide the nec- 
essary social welfare services in receiving 
and adjusting the first group of war or- 
phans to be brought to this country from 
devastated Europe. Since that time we 
have received 525 such war orphans. Since 
September, 1948, our agency has also been 
concerned with the welfare needs of immi- 
grants who have come into this country 
under other immigration schemes, and who 
after the first six months of help from the 
local Jewish Immigrant Aid Society, come 
under our jurisdiction in Montreal. From 
1948 to this time, we have received and 
dealt with 1,020 immigrant case situations, 
comprising several thousand persons. 

Three aspects of work with immigrants 
will be commented on in this paper: 
first, the meaning of social work for immi- 
grants; second, the various steps of immi- 
grant adjustments and the particular kind 
of services that each requires; and, third, 
the relationship of private and public serv- 
ices in helping immigrants find a place for 
themselves among the Canadian family of 
peoples. 


Meaning of Social Work for Immigrants 


For the established social agencies in 
Canada, which until recently have not been 
directly involved with immigration prob- 
lems, the advent of immigrants for whom 
they agree to take responsibility presents 
many vexing problems. To what extent 
will there be sufficient funds and staff to 
deal with the newcomer group when we 
consider the already strained services and 
personnel available for local clientele? In 
what way will the work with the immigrants 
and the demands they create disrupt the 
local services? How shall we approach the 
immigrant who presents not only the fa- 
miliar problems but also the many uncer- 
tainties of the stranger among us? ‘These 
and other questions have been dealt with 
increasingly in the professional literature 
on the subject. Yet in mobilizing com- 
munity and agency resources to deal with 
immigrants, many positive gains for local 
services can be achieved, too, because of the 
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specific appeal that immigrants have for 
different parts of the community. 

The dramatic nature of work with immi- 
grants and of the problems they present 
arouses a great deal of interest. Many new 
and extra services may be undertaken. 
Greater co-ordination among health and 
welfare services is achieved in helping im- 
migrants than often seems possible for on- 
going services for local clientele. The 
translation of gains from one to another 
of our services is an important factor that 
should not be overlooked by established 
agencies. We have found a greater readi- 
ness on the part of the volunteer and or- 
ganized community to co-operate with the 
agency and its staff in the common aim of 
helping newcomers find a place for them- 
selves among us. Better opportunities for 
agencies to demonstrate their real ability 
to help people can hardly be found than in 
work with immigrants. 

I believe the important thing that must 
be recognized at all times is that tmmv- 
grants as a group with all the cultural, his- 
torical, and social meaning that this label 
denotes must be separated from the immi- 
grant as an individual. In other words, 
casework services and techniques are of in- 
estimable value in working with the par- 
ticular person who happens to be an immi- 
grant. Often it is not until the immigrant 
comes to the caseworker that he is recog- 
nized as a real person, as someone of conse- 
quence, rather than a member of a vague, 
amorphous, and sometimes threatening 
group of étrangers. 


Accommodation, Adjustment, and Integration 


This individualization, of course, can 
only take place when the immigrant as a 
person is helped to make a proper begin- 
ning upon arrival. Work with immigrants 
involves three phases. The first phase is 
that of accommodation, and a great deal 
can be done here with volunteer as well as 
professional workers sharing in a variety 
of chores and activities that are involved 
from the time of reception at the dock or 
train, to the point at which the individual 
is helped with his or her shopping for 
clothes or in the use of unfamiliar currency 
in purchasing food. 

We have found that the accommodation 
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phase for the ordinary immigrant varies 
from three to six months, between arrival 
and finding his footing, as it were, in a 
particular locality. ‘This, however, is but 
a beginning, for most people have to cul- 
tivate and establish a particular way of life 
through relationships with neighbors, co- 
workers, and communal institutions before 
they really feel that they are on their way. 
Many immigrants are able to achieve this 
without continuing casework contact, pro- 
vided the initial accommodation is sensi- 
tively done. —The way we accommodate the 
newcomers—as relatives and welcome guests 
—represents the feeling of the community 
as sensed by the immigrant. If this phase 
is reinforced with social work principles 
and leadership, the community is felt as a 
responsive and accepting force and the im- 
migrant reacts warmly and positively. Re- 
jection invariably breeds dejection. 

To enable the immigrant and his family 
to go beyond just an accommodation to the 
new milieu, it is important to help them 
re-establish a healthy and positive pattern 
of living. Provision for learning English 
and French must be made, since language 
is a vital tool for adjustment. Immigrants 
must be helped to understand and to use 
the artifacts of our civilization. As soon 
as possible the immigrant should be helped 
to find a job, by which he can begin to earn 
his way and to feel that he is making a 
contribution to the community as a whole. 
Therefore, during the accommodation and 
adjustment phases, vocational services for 
placement and counseling are of inestimable 
value. Integration takes place at that point 
in the life of the immigrant when he is 
able to get off the vicious treadmill of mov- 
ing aimlessly as a victim of circumstances 
and has found a place where he feels he 
belongs and from which he can gain secu- 
rity to build further. This subtle sense of 
integration is not easy to spot. It is not 
static. It starts at the time the immigrant 
decides to come to Canada, and is shown 
in the way he accommodates himself to a 
new situation, to which he brings the whole 
pattern of his life history. In other words, 
if we see the immigrant primarily as a per- 
son and secondarily as a victim of his cir- 
cumstances, we can more effectively plan 
services and work with him. 
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Social Services for Immigrants 


What are some of the concrete services 
that immigrants as people should have if 
we are to facilitate their feeling of belong- 
ing, and enable them to find a successful 
way of adjusting to our way of life so that 
they may join our ranks as fellow citizens? 
There is need for proper reception and in- 
formation services and for the location of 
proper housing. The need for a job is 
paramount, one of the major factors by 
which the immigrant is enabled to feel at 
home quickly. Proper clothing so that he 
does not stand out as different is also im- 
portant. How to purchase and prepare 
food is also important, for many immi- 
grants come from countries where austerity 
prevails and they have othe wise been de- 
prived. Proper and receptive facilities for 
out-patient and hospital services are neces- 
sary, as are educational facilities. Oppor- 
tunities for religious observance and activ- 
ity, and for recreational and informal 
gatherings are also vital. The facilities of 
settlement houses, girl guides, and scout 
groups, for association and participation 
with fellow Canadians, are essential. Indi- 
vidualized vocational counseling and re- 
training schemes should be available. For 
those whose work habits or whose skills 
have been impaired and who cannot be 
immediately employed, we have found the 
sheltered workshop a valuable tool. Vol- 
unteer groups and individuals may be found 
to tutor immigrants in school subjects and 
in ways of getting along, with an attendant 
opportunity of forming big brother and 
big sister relationships. This plan has re- 
ciprocal values for both the resident and 
the newcomer. For those with aptitude 
for higher education and specialized train- 
ing, provision should be made for oppor- 
tunities to obtain scholarships or bursaries. 
The immigrant needs to know that some- 
where in the community there is an or- 
ganized agency or group to whom he may 
from time to time come to get information 
or the necessary help by which to tide him- 
self over the inevitable difficulties and 
emergencies of daily living. 

The above services, concrete in the main, 
have an intangible component that makes 
such helping activities effective rather than 
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merely desirable. This ingredient is the 
individualized approach provided through 
social casework. In applying any of our 
services, with all the limitations inherent in 
whatever can be done by any group for 
any individual, we can be aware at the 
given time and place of the psychological 
meaning to the individual who needs help, 
of what it means to ask for help. We can 
aid him in using that help constructively, 
both in his own self-interest and the interest 
of the community. 


Private and Public Relationships 


Turning now to the question of private 
and public agency relationships, we grant 
without question that no private agency 
can hope to do everything for any individ- 
ual or group of immigrants. The participa- 
tion of the public agencies is important. 
Without the sanction and support of gov- 
ernment on the federal, provincial, and 
municipal levels, the basic purpose of an 
immigration program will be defeated. It 
is not unfair to say that immigrants are in 
human terms the counterpart of Canada’s 
other vast natural resources. Human as 
well as natural resources need to be refined, 
as it were, before socially useful and eco- 
nomically productive wealth is achieved. 
Thus the immigrant brings human, eco- 
nomic, and social wealth and power to this 
country, if every aid is provided to help 
him find a place and make a useful con- 
tribution. Enlightened public policy is 
therefore essential, both in enabling peo- 
ple to enter this country and to facilitate 
their integration among us. 

In this connection, it is important to pay 
tribute to our public authorities for the 
enterprise, imagination, and zeal shown in 
Canada’s immigration policies and pro- 
gram. Since 1946, the government and its 
agencies have shown increasing readiness 
and willingness to encourage agencies work- 
ing with immigrants. More, however, might 
be done. I shall list a few suggestions on 
what else can be accomplished. 


1. The government should remove any 
fear of deportation as “public charges” 
from those immigrants who may become 
indigent because of illness, seasonal un- 
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employment, or other circumstances be- 
yond their control. 

2. The government should extend the val- 
ues and coverage of its various social 
security benefits. The one-year waiting 
period for eligibility for family allow- 
ances for children should be reduced or 
removed. The fact that immigrants are 
legally admitted aliens should suffice as 
a condition of resident eligibility. 

3. Federal subsidies should be made to 
provincial and municipal departments 
of welfare and health so that the in- 
digent immigrant may receive medical 
and other services on equal terms with 
his neighbors. 


Many of the things suggested have al- 
ready been done or started on, and need 
merely improvement or extension. The im- 
migrant brings us his talents, his aspira- 
tions, his belief in our way of life, which 
will help to strengthen and enlarge the 
physical as well as moral scope of our coun- 
try. We owe it to ourselves to enable these 
immigrants to become our partners in the 
community. 


Refugee Youth Results 


It may be of interest here to point out 
some of the impressions we have gleaned 
from a pilot research project in refugee 
youth work which is now underway in our 
agency. Since September, 1947, we have 
received 525 of some 1,100 war orphans 
who have been granted entry to Canada 
under special agreement between the gov- 
ernment and the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress, which represents the total Jewish 
community of this country. As agents and 
trustees for the Congress and the Jewish 
community of Montreal, we considered all 
the various phases and problems discussed 
above. At the present time, only 28 young- 
sters of the 525 are still under care of our 
agency, of whom 12 are receiving full main- 
tenance, 4 part maintenance, and 12 only 
casework counseling. In our study thus 
far, we have examined only 250 case rec- 
ords and reports comprising 180 boys and 
70 girls. These 250 youngsters show that 
16 were under 16 years of age when they 
arrived in Montreal; 114 were between the 
ages of 16 and 18; and another 120 were 
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18 years of age. The countries of origin 
represented by them were Poland, Ruma- 
nia, France, Russia, Austria, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, 
and Yugoslavia. These war-orphaned 
young people experienced and survived all 
the ordeals of Nazism, and were bereft of 
all kin during childhood, which suggests 
that as a rule they might have been ex- 
pected to have greater problems than the 
older D.P. group whose personalities and 
characters were already set by 1939. 

The records for these 250 youngsters dis- 
close that the period of contact with the 
agency varied from only six months to the 
full period of time since their arrival, in 
a few cases four years. Our experience in- 
dicates that the younger the child the 
longer the need for continuing service and 
contact. On the whole we have found that 
from six to twelve months of intensive con- 
tact were sufficient for unattached orphans 
18 years of age. 

From a point of view of health, only 
eight young people of the total group of 
525 showed any serious physical disability; 
six developed active tuberculosis; and two, 
heart conditions. Five tuberculosis cases 
recovered and the other has made a partial 
recovery. If one understands the nature 
of the life experience of refugees during 
the persecution period, in the concentra- 
tion camps during and after the war in 
Europe, it is surprising how few serious 
mental disturbances have developed. Six 
of the war orphans had breakdowns after 
arrival serious enough to require hospital- 
ization, four have recovered and two are 
still in hospitals. About 10 per cent of 
these youngsters showed disturbances that 
required special attention. Of the total 
group, two youths have died through nat- 
ural causes; two others have shown anti- 
social behavior. 

From an educational point of view, it is 
significant that despite very limited Eu- 
ropean education and training, most of the 
youngsters wanted and have secured a Ca- 
nadian education of some kind. Sixteen 
have been graduated from elementary 
school; 30 have attended Canadian high 
schools, four of whom have been graduated, 
two with high honors. Four are attending 
university and another seven have been 
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graduated, two with highest honors, from 
McGill University. 

Thirty-nine are attending evening school 
to improve their educational qualifications 
and 32 have attended business colleges and 
two have gone to a technical school pro- 
vided by the Province; 35 were successful 
in obtaining scholarships to enable them 
to take advantage of special vocational and 
educational opportunities. All these young 
people joined the Y.M.H.A. and Neighbor- 
hood House and either have been absorbed 
into Canadian groups or have maintained 
their own individuality by the creation of 
new Canadian clubs which have been out- 
standing in program from a cultural and 
educational point of view. 

Of the group, 21 have married, 9 to es- 
tablished Canadian residents and 12 to their 
fellow newcomers; 14 children have been 
born in Canada. Of the others, 180 are 
single and the status of 49 is unknown to 
us. The present occupations of the 201 
members of the group on whom we have 
data may be of interest: 29 furriers, 28 
clothing operators, 26 tailors, 20 cutters, 17 
shippers, 16 office workers, 9 self-employed, 
8 seamstresses, 7 jewelers, 6 waiters, 4 sales- 
ladies, 4 upholsterers, 3 butchers, 2 religious 
cantors, 2 leather workers, 2 clothing de- 
signers, 2 teachers, 2 printers and photog- 
raphers, 2 radio repairmen, 2 draftsmen, 2 
musicians, 2 watchmakers, | tile setter, 1 
diamond cutter, | baker, 1 mechanic, | 
chemical engineer, 1 farmer. Of the group, 
132 have already applied for Canadian 
citizenship. 


Conclusion 

Five years of work with immigrants in 
the community have afforded a tremen- 
dously important and inspiring opportunity 
to serve these newcomers and_ fellow 
Canadians. It has not been an easy task, for 
no work with human beings is easy or alto- 
gether cut to a pattern. This task of work- 
ing with immigrants is not the responsibil- 
ity of a single agency, or a single community 
or voluntary or governmental responsibility. 
It is a mutually inclusive responsibility of 
citizens in every walk of life. How we meet 
the challenges of an immigration program, 
both in policy and in activity, reflects our 
way of life and our ideals. 
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Placement Services for Social Workers 


A recent communication from the Com- 
mittee on Placement Services for Social 
Workers of the Interassociation Conference 
of Philadelphia announces the establish- 
ment of a new placement service for social 
workers in the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service. Counseling and/or place- 
ment services will be available to all persons 
seeking positions in social agencies in Phila- 
delphia and its environs. 

The committee responsible for planning 
and stimulating the establishment of this 
service for social workers engaged in con- 
siderable preliminary work before present- 
ing the plan to the State Employment Serv- 
ice, gathering and classifying data on the 
number and types of job openings in the 
area. It presented the findings to the 
Service and, after the plan was accepted 
on a year’s trial basis, worked out arrange- 
ments for continuing relationships between 
the Service and the social work field. An 
orientation program for the placement 
service was conducted, in which prominent 
members of the social work field, repre- 
senting casework, group work, and com- 
munity organization, participated. A stand- 
ing committee of the _ Interassociation 
Conference was appointed to help in the 
development and the evaluation of the 
program. 

The experience of the Philadelphia 
group in working for the establishment of 
a professional placement service, under 
public auspices, merits. attention. It is in 
line with developments in other parts of 
the country and reaffirms the conviction, 
held by many social work leaders, that 
placement services should be developed 
under public auspices. The experience of 
Philadelphia again points to the impor- 
tance of the social work field’s taking the 
initiative in presenting the need for such 
services and in serving in an advisory 
capacity to the Employment Services. 

We last reported on these developments 
in July, 1949; at which time there were 
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public services in five states. Nine such 
services are now operating: 

California: Social Workers Placement Service, 537 
Market Street, San Francisco 

Illinois: Ulinois State Employment Service, 73 
West Washington Street, Chicago 2 

Iowa: Iowa State Employment Service (local of- 
fices except registrations of jobs and workers) 

Massachusetts: Massachusetts State Employment 
Service, 6 Somerset Street, Boston 

New Jersey: New Jersey State Employment Service 
(local offices except registrations of jobs and workers) 

New York: Social Welfare Unit, New York State 
Employment Service, 1 East 19 Street, New York 3 

Ohio: Ohio State Employment Service, 747 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service, 703 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin State Employment Service, 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3 


Social Work Vocational Bureau 


It seems appropriate, at this time, to give 
credit to the Social Work Vocational 
Bureau for its special interest in developing 
state-sponsored placement services. It has 
stimulated interest in this direction and, 
through its staff, has given consultation to 
various social work groups interested in 
establishing public placement services. 

It might be mentioned also that since 
1946 the Social Work Vocational Bureau 
has not served as a placement agency. Its 
services include counseling, maintaining 
individual personnel folders for its mem- 
bership which are made available to em- 
ployers with the worker’s approval, and 
general activities in the field of personnel 
and recruitment. 

Readers of SoctaL Casework will regret 
to learn that Margaret E. Rich, who has 
been the Executive Director of the Bureau 
for the past five years (and who for many 
years was editor of this publication when 
it was called Tue Famiry), has resigned 
because of health reasons. She hopes, how- 
ever, to be able to undertake some part-time 
assignments for the Bureau. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors, 
on October 25, Margaret B. Hodges, who 
had been serving for several months in an 
acting capacity, was named Executive 
Director. 
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FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE FOR TEEN-AGERS: 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. 360 pp., 1950. Associa- 
tion Press, New York, or SociAL CASEWORK. 
$3.00. 


Of the many books that have been published in 
recent years to provide reliable sex information 
and guidance for adolescents, none is likely to 
serve this useful purpose better than does this 
book. 

The author, who is a consultant for the National 
Council on Family Relations, presents her subject 
with obvious understanding of the age group for 
whom she writes, and her well-considered presenta- 
tion is developed with a directness and informality 
that will capture the attention and hold the 
interest of her readers. The book contains some 
excellent anatomical diagrams of the reproductive 
system, and the text is enlivened throughout by 
many entertaining sketches by Ruth Delew. The 
subject of sex education for adolescents is developed 
in a most satisfying and comprehensive manner. 

Anatomical and physiological aspects of maturing 
are treated with such thoroughness in the four 
chapters dealing with “Becoming Men and Women,” 
that the reader is not only unusually well informed, 
but indeed almost equipped to pass an examination 
in this subject at the medical school level. The 
last chapter of Part I tells, in a simple manner, 
about various “Sex Troubles and Worries.” 

Part II is concerned with “Deepening Friend- 
ships,” and should be a most useful source of 
information and guidance in a realm that is all 
too often overlooked, ignored, or even ridiculed 
by parents, who unrealistically tend to assume 
that the art of interpersonal and social relations 
will develop smoothly and without havoc as teen- 
agers embark upon the unfamiliar, and often 
turbulent, seas of adolescent relationships. One 
chapter is entirely devoted to “Getting Started in 
Dating,” with such pertinent and practical matters 
considered as “When are you old enough to start 
to date? How do girls get dates without 
chasing the boys? . how to ask a girl for 
a date ... how to accept a date... when a 
boy stands a girl up .. .” and so on. 

Matters of such prime importance to the teen- 
age group are further developed in a chapter on 
“Dating Know-How,” in which consideration is 
given to “What to do on a date . .. what to 
talk about . . the money 
side of dating . . . the good-night kiss . . . Do 
you have to pet to be popular? . . . What about 
a bad reputation?” There is also a_ chapter 
devoted to “Parents and Dates.” 


. telephone tactics ... 


“Loving and Being Loved,” Part III, develops © 


this subject admirably under such subheadings 
as, “Who is it you love, and how? . . . dependence, 
independence, and interdependence . . . How 
can you tell when you are in love? . . . Insights 
don’t spoil love . . . petting as a game... 
the process of petting.” 

Part IV is entitled “Heading Toward Marriage,” 
and its opening chapter is devoted to “The One 
and Only” with practical consideration of “reasons 
for going steady . . . when going steady is not 
wise . . . breaking up . . . ten ways to forget 
him ... dating once more.” “Becoming engaged” 
is discussed with the admonition to “Make sure 
you are sure,” and with a presentation of “reasons 
for the engagement period . . . How long should 
the engagement be? . . . problems in the engage- 
ment period broken engagements .. . 
successful engagements.” 

The final chapter is entitled “Getting Ready 
for Marriage,” and includes consideration of “Sex 
adjustments to expect in marriage . . . pre-marital 
examination and conference . . . money side of 
marriage . . . children you will have some day... 
The other’s family will be yours too... You 
are never through learning.” 

It has seemed desirable to offer the above 
synopsis of title headings and subtitles in order 
that the scope of this book can be appreciated 
by the readers of this review. This book should 
answer the many questions that are in the minds 
of all normal adolescents and should meet some 
of their needs—needs of which the young people 
themselves are often unaware in the realm of the 
development of healthy, wholesome, and satis- 
fying interpersonal relations and social experiences. 
The reviewer feels that in dealing with the inter- 
personal relationships of adolescents this book is 
essentially noteworthy, and it should serve as good 
preparation for the maturity that should develop 
during the approach to the adult years. 

HARVEY SPENCER, M.D. 

Berkshire Industrial Farm for Boys, 
Canaan, New York, and 

New York State Training School 
for Girls, Hudson, New York 





THE HEALTH OF THE MIND: J. R. Rees, M.D. 207 
pp-, 1951. W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York, or Soctat Casework. $2.75. 


One might call this small volume a presentation 
of mental health in perspective. The book is not 
a vehicle for new theories on human behavior, yet 
the perspective from which it is written gives old 
facts a new atmosphere. 

Dr. Rees speaks from rich experience derived as 
chief psychiatrist in the British Army; from his 
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experience in conducting the Third International 
Congress on Mental Health, as well as in organiz- 
ing the World Federation for Mental Health and 
serving as spokesman for that organization; as 
consultant to the World Health Organization, 
UNESCO, and ECOSOC; and from his long experi- 
ence as a clinical psychiatrist. For this reason, his 
book has a between-the-lines value even to the 
sophisticate, although it is addressed to the “or- 
dinary layman.” It may also serve as a tool to the 
professional social worker who is looking for a 
formulation to use with board members or even 
with selected clients. 

The presentation is sound in that it recognizes 
that mental illness is in reality a group of illnesses 
with a common area of disability and not, in itself, 
a diagnosis. Dr. Rees is perhaps a little over- 
generous in referring to the “significant improve- 
ments in the care given by state hospitals.” Quali- 
tatively he is right, for a number of good new 
things have been developed in our state hospitals. 
I fear, however, that for many hospitals the change 
has not been for the better. Overcrowding is not 
being solved, and the increased dollar appropria- 
tions for maintenance are often more than neutral- 
ized by lower purchasing power. 

Rees does not fall into the error of classifying 
mental or personality idiosyncrasies as mental ill- 
ness or even as disability and thus he preserves a 
more restricted area for the term neurosis. 

A chapter on the physical machine is a good 
balance for the psychogenic concept of behavior 
problems which he presents so simply. Through 
his interpretation of the function of the physical 
machine one can see that man is subject to a con- 
stant physical undulation permeating his whole 
muscular and glandular structure, triggered by the 
experiences that beset him. These undulations are 
the counterparts of anxiety and other emotions. 

A review without some adverse reference is apt 
to be dull and biased, for no presentation is per- 
fect. Consequently I do not hesitate to take ex- 
ception to the reference to mental deficiency as an 
“inherited condition.” It may be that Rees in- 
tended to refer to its usual congenital nature, for 
there is a great deal of mental deficiency that is 
congenital but not inherited. 

Grorce S. StevENSON, M.D. 
The National Association for Mental Health 
New York, New York 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE PREVENTION OF NEU- 
ROSIS: Joachim Flescher, M.D., 603 pp., 1951. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, New York, 
or SoctaL CAseEworK. $5.95. 

This clear and thorough book on some aspects 
of mental health is divided into five parts: Instincts 
and Environment in Childhood; Normal Psycho- 
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Instinctual Development; Abnormal Development 
and Psycho-Instinctual Disorders; Principles of 
Psychic Health; and Practical Prevention of 
Neurosis. 

The breakdown of subject matter into these sec- 
tions in itself explains the general approach of 
the book. It is oriented toward an understanding 
of the instinctual needs of the individual and it 
summarizes, in an excellent way, the theory and 
experience developed in this sphere. 

The fourth part, Principles of Psychic Health, 
is the one in which I was most interested since I 
felt it would include all the factors contributing 
to general mental health, without primary rela- 
tion to the psychiatrist’s interest in psychopathol- 
ogy. The chapter on “Social and Cultural Striv- 
ings,” for example, is subdivided into “instinctual 
drives and social values,” “genetic differentiation 
between superego and ego ideal,” “identification 
versus introjection,” “the role of the ego ideal,” 
“sublimation and individual aptitude,” “analysis 
and cultural aspirations,” and “achievement and 
emotional balance.” The chapter on “Family and 
Social Setting” is subdivided into “neurotic parents 
and teachers,” “parental discord,” “the broken 
home,” “desertion by the father,” and “material in- 
security.” I enumerate these subheadings in order 
to show that principles of psychic health are here 
related to the interest in psychoneurosis. 

One must not expect from this book a general 
discussion of mental health as it relates to educa- 
tion, social institutions, or cultural values. It dis- 
cusses these factors only as they impose certain 
limitations upon instinctual drives, without con- 
sidering their own mental health aspects. As one 
discusses mental health, it is very important not 
to look at the field from the viewpoint of one 
single profession alone, lest one deprive oneself 
of the numerous potentialities for affecting mental 
health which are available from other fields. 

The author discusses practical prevention of 
neurosis in Part V. The chapters in this section 
are limited to discussion gf the relationship of 
parental attitudes to the growing child, and are 
focused, therefore, on the interpersonal aspects of 
the transmission of mental health. This section 
includes excellent summaries of present-day under- 
standing of such phenomena, and together with 
an excellent glossary, makes a useful source of 
information about the factors to be considered in 
studying and planning mental health projects. 

One hopes that the author will present an addi- 
tional book in which he investigates with similar 
simplicity and thoroughness the effects of war, un- 
employment, housing, and racial and_ religious 
prejudices. It is necessary to show how these 
factors of the “external” world may function as a 
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trigger to set off individual pathological reactions, 
and how they operate to impose upon us adapta- 
tions to an unhealthy environment. 


PETER B. NEUBAUER, M.D. 
Council Child Development Center 
New York, New York 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND AGENCY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY: Ray Johns and David F. De- 
Marche. 274 pp., 1951. Association Press, New 
York, or SoctAL CAsEwork. $3.75. 


Agency responsibility for community organization 
can be considered in two frames of reference. In 
one sense, community organization processes are 
involved in administering an agency, in getting 
community support for it, and in effectively re- 
lating it to other agencies. In this application, 
community organization process is almost synony- 
mous with Harleigh Trecker’s “group process” in 
social agency administration. In another sense— 
the process of bringing about and maintaining 
adjustment between social welfare needs and social 
welfare resources—community organization has the 
connotation of helping the total community de- 
termine what, how, and how much. The reader 
starting with either of these two approaches will 
find the Johns-DeMarche offering of value. 

The nineteen chapters of this book might have 
been grouped under three headings. each with its 
special reader appeal. The first half is a broad 
historical review of community organization, in- 
cluding the opinions of various authorities (nearly 
200 quotations) on scope, method, and structure. 
This section will be of especial interest to the 
student. The focus here is on over-all community 
organization, but with emphasis on the part played 
by agency workers in the process. Included is a 
succinct developmental review of agency programs 
in each field of community service and a useful 
analysis of relationships between governmental and 
voluntary services. 

The chapter on steps and methods might well 
have placed more emphasis upon the dynamics of 
interaction among persons and groups in the com- 
munity organization process. Some of these forces 
and interests are non-professional and even non- 
agency. Does the professional person, using his 
superior knowledge of what is good for the com- 
munity, proceed from fact-finding to education in 
conscious strategy to attain his ends? Or does he 
act as a catalyst in the social chemistry whereby 
facts, ideals, resources, and people come together 
in such a way that the community attains its own 
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Agency executives, plagued by the problem of 
maintaining scores of community relationships, will 
find the chapters on interagency relationships 
worthy of careful study. The authors open up 
here a line of inquiry which has received too little 
attention. There is much food for thought in the 
reports from 503 workers in agencies of all kinds 
from all parts of the country about the types, 
importance, and effectivenesss of 5,524 relationships 
maintained by them on behalf of their organiza- 
tions. The authors find in the replies considerable 
encouragement for the advocates of community- 
mindedness. They also conclude that agencies need 
to develop definite policies on interagency relation- 
ships. Principles and criteria are suggested. 

All who have responsibility to assist in the com- 
munity organization process—agency executives, 
chest and council personnel, and board members— 
will be well rewarded in reading this book’s final 
chapters. There is a recurrent theme that direct 
service agencies, as well as chests and councils, have 
responsibility. Both direct service agencies and 
community organization agencies erect barriers to 
effective co-operative relationships. The “motes” 
and “beams” in the eye are here for those who will 
to see, and, hopefully, to cast out. Schools of 
social work may note, too, that professional educa- 
tion has a responsibility for the “first step toward 
mutual understanding.” 

Why do agencies co-operate? The authors say, 
in effect, for two reasons: it feels good; it pays. 
There is a high level of satisfaction in identifying 
with the larger community, particularly for the 
worker with solid professional and ethical substance. 
What about the more coldblooded incentive? When 
the citizens of a community have an effective means 
of expressing themselves in social welfare matters, 
through federation in financing and in planning, 
then, to co-operate very definitely becomes the 
thing to do. The professional community organ- 
ization worker has a responsibility to help the citi- 
zens—agency boards and staffs, contributors and 
taxpayers, consumers of services—to develop such 
means of self-expression. 

Then, too, there is something more to this 
business of community organization than _ inter- 
agency co-operation. As Clarence King has said, 
one often needs an outsider to make the thing 
“jell.” Let not the reader of Johns and DeMarche 
conclude that a community planning body is no 
more than the sum of its members. There is a 
plus value, a precious ingredient composed in equal 
parts of perspective and group conscience, working 
to transform what is to what should be. 


MERRILL F. KRUGHOFF 
Community Chests and Councils of America 
New York, New York 
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ESSENTIALS IN INTERVIEWING: Anne F. Fenlason. 
352 pp., 1952. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
or SociAL Casework. $4.00. 


Teachers, students, and practitioners in social 
work, psychology, education, and public health 
nursing will certainly welcome this excellent addi- 
tion to the professional literature on interviewing. 
The late author was, for many years and until 
her recent death, a professor of social work at the 
University of Minnesota. Not only did Mrs. Fen- 
lason have extensive experience in social work and 
social work teaching, but also in teaching students 
who were preparing for work in other fields of 
human relations. The illustrative case material 
used throughout the volume was intensively tested 
for class use over a six-year period prior to its 
inclusion in this publication. This book possesses 
the rare combination of practicality and academic 
stature. 

Intended primarily as a text for undergraduate 
and elementary graduate courses, this book is 
of sufficient magnitude in scope to be readily 
usable within several professional areas focusing 
on human relationships. It is natural that the 
author selects examples of interviews and other 
case illustrations from the settings of social work 
rather than from other areas. There are, never- 
theless, equally rich, if not as numerous, illustra- 
tions from such settings as schools, hospitals, pub- 
lic health nursing, and psychological counseling. 
Mrs. Fenlason’s thesis is that knowledge of an- 
thropology, sociology, and psychology, and a knowl- 
edge of one’s self, can be utilized skilfully in 
understanding and working effectively with people 
who request a professional service. ‘Throughout 
the first portion, particularly, well-formulated con- 
cepts and principles are stated and then discussed 
and supplemented with vivid, appropriate case 
illustrations. The case material, for the most 
part, lends itself to facilitating the student’s emo- 
tional identification with it, and thus accelerates 
and deepens the student’s learning. Having had 
the good fortune to use this material in a current 
class at the undergraduate level, the reviewer has 
already seen this demonstrated by his students. 
When one sees students, many of whom are in 
their early twenties and are just beginning to 
interview, discuss Fenlason’s material on inter- 
viewer attitudes, apply it to their own feelings 
and attitudes, and then focus it in terms of a 
sound professional role (as in nursing or teaching), 
one can hardly question the validity of using this 
material in his own teaching practice! 

Part I deals exclusively with basic essentials— 
“Essential Knowledge of Backgrounds for the In- 


terviewer,” “Essential Knowledge of Personality and 


Behavior for the Interviewer,” “Essentials of the 
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Interviewing Method,” and “Essential Attitudes in 
Interviewing.” Part II contains illustrative ma- 
terial. The author presents numerous examples 
and dialogues from a variety of settings, and sug- 
gests exercises explicitly for student use. These 
exercises may be used as individual assignments, 
or they may be meaningfully used in class discus- 
sion. 

A rather unusual feature in professional litera- 
ture, as well as a contribution to it, is Professor 
Fenlason’s treatment of ethical considerations and 
their implications for the worker. This is a vital 
and timely area deserving considerable attention 
in the training processes for professional com- 
petence, as well as for subsequent practice in the 
field. 

The adequate documentation, the choice of 
suggested reading materials, the bringing together 
of contributions to interviewing philosophy and 
methodology from disciplines other than social 
work, and the style and quality of the entire book, 
all serve to give it a scholarly approach. The 
author has consulted with, and drawn upon the 
experience of, competent and recognized scholars 
within the fields of social work and other special- 
ized fields of human relations. The fusion of 
these points of view with her own original con- 
tributions and thinking lends much to the depth 
and breadth of the material covered. 

A volume such as this, which draws richly from 
the fields of anthropology, sociology, psychology, 
and from experience tested by actual practice and 
classroom teaching and in which the material is 
presented in an easily teachable manner, is indeed 
a distinct and valuable contribution to our field. 
Although its greater use is in strengthening under- 
graduate teaching, this book has much to offer 
the experienced practitioner. 


ARTHUR C. ABRAHAMSON 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Have You Seen These? 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. Single 
pamphlets 25 cents). Results of research on eco- 
nomic and social problems in summary and inex- 
pensive form. 

How to Discipline Your Children, Pamphlet No. 
154, by Dorothy W. Baruch. Presents new ways in 
discipline, suggests that although there are no set 
rules there are some useful principles to guide the 
parent. Helps the parent to understand what lies 


back of the “naughtiness” and gives illustrations of 
how it can be met in a constructive way that meets 
the child’s need. 

Making the Grade as Dad, Pamphlet No. 157, by 











le 
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Walter and Edith Neisser. Recognizes the demands 
placed on the father by children of varying ages, 
stresses the vital importance of the father to the 
child's healthy growth, and gives hints to bewildered 
fathers on how the job of being “Dad” can be per- 
formed with increased satisfaction to both parent 
and child. 

Your Blood Pressure and Your Arteries, Pamphlet 
No. 168, by Alexander L. Crosley. Tells what pre- 
cautions people who are affected by the tensions of 
our times should take to prevent invalidism from 
high blood pressure. Gives a few short rules for 
those who already have it or are afflicted with hard- 
ening of the arteries. Emphasizes that most people 
with high blood pressure can do more for them- 
selves than can be accomplished by surgery or drugs. 

When Mental Illness Strikes Your Family, Pamph- 
let No. 172, by Kathleen Doyle. Families who find 
themselves unexpectedly confronted with a case of 
mental illness are given practical suggestions about 
what to do and what not to do. Provides, also, a 
yardstick by which the services and facilities avail- 
able for the mentally ill in any community may be 
evaluated. 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type, or display form, $7 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


CASEWORKER— professionally trained. Salary range $3380- 
$4500. Excellent opportunity in new agency to demonstrate 
casework. Good personnel standards. Write Family Service 
Agency of Greater Bakersfield, 1101 © St., Bakersfield, Calif. 





CASEWORKERS. Catholic Social Service of San Francisco, 
multiple-service agency, expanding program; professional 
staff of 52. Good supervision, psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. Salary per annum $2904-$4392 
set according to training and experience, annual increments. 
SUPERVISORS. Openings: | in Children's Division, |! in 
Adoption Unit. Requirements two years’ training and five 
years’ experience. Salary per annum $3756-$4872. Write 
Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Flanagan, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 





CHALLENGING POSITION for caseworker In our expanding 
family counseling program. Opportunity for community 
work and student supervision if qualified. Excellent super- 
vision and psychiatric consultation. Delightful community. 
Salary to $4600. MS required. Write Dr. Alfred Neumann, 
Executive Director, Jewish Family and Children's Service, 
314 14th St., Denver 2, Colo. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate accredited 
school. Psychiatric sequence, excellent opportunity as part 
of flexible progressive team—psychiatrist, psychologist, 
chief psychiatric social worker. Good supervision; about 


70 per cent children's problems. Opening available immedi- 
ately. $3600. Apply: Dr. Elwyn M. Smolen, Medical Di- 
rector, The Bridgeport Society for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1074 
lranistan Ave., Bridgeport 4, Conn. : 
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CASE SUPERVISOR—child welfare. Supervision four workers, 
professionally trained. Agency is school of social work field 
unit. Program includes subsidized foster homes. Minimum 
requirements, MSS plus experience. Salary $4056~-$4680. 
Write to David H. Keppel, Director, Hartford Department 
of Public Welfare, 14 Atlantic St., Hartford 5, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in family and children's agency 
for Caseworker in Grade II classification. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice. Information given 
upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 





CASEWORKERS. Family Service of New Haven expects to 
have two vacancies in near future, perhaps others next 
spring. Salary range $3180-$5040; can appoint within range 
depending on experience and qualifications. Positions open 
to men and women. Excellent supervision and psychiatric 
consultation. Write Emerson Holcomb, Family Service, 484 
Orange St., New Haven I!, Conn. 





SUPERVISOR of Psychiatric Social Service. $5160-$6600. 
Standard requirements: graduation from a two-year course 
in a graduate school of social work and three years’ employ- 
ment as a social work supervisor, two years of which must 
have been with psychiatric cases. New hospital with dynamic 
treatment program and university affiliation. The Fairfield 
State Hospital, Newtown, Conn. 





CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER with previous ad- 
ministrative and supervisory experience. Opportunity to 
expand Social Service Department at a residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children. Salary com- 
mensurate training and experience. James A. Flaherty, 
M.D., Acting Medical Director, Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City, Dela. 





CASEWORKER with MSW, preferably with field work place- 
ment or experience in family agency. Opportunity for 
development. Good supervision and personnel practices. 
Student program. Interesting small city near Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Salary to $4000. Write Mrs. Ann Bender, The 
Family Society, 909 West St., Wilmington I, Dela. 





CASEWORKER. Washington, D. C. See Social Service 
League of Montgomery County, Rockville, Md. 





FLORIDA. Caseworkers, graduates of accredited schools, 
wanted In state-wide, expanding, adoption agency. Excel- 
lent supervision. Salaries commensurate with experience. 
Positions In Miami, Orlando, and Jacksonville. Write Helen 
D. Cole, The Children's Home Society, 1649 Osceola St., 
Jacksonville 3, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Trained. Interested In broad program of 
family casework including marital adjustments, children's 
behavior problems, guidance for adolescents, unmarried 
mothers, etc. Family Life Education program includes pre- 
marriage counseling and parent-child relationship discussions 
to individuals and to groups. Salary range $3000-$4050. 
Family Service, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Immediate opening for 
graduate of approved school of social work. Salary based 
on experience, training, and ability. Opportunity to 
organize and develop new program with state agency. 
Write Director, Florida Crippled Children's Commission, 
P. O. Box 1028, Tallahassee, Fla. 





CASEWORKERS especially interested in service to children 
in institutions, In foster homes, or in adoption. Good 
supervision. Salary range $3000-$4000. Write Mrs. Irene 
Shapaker, Executive Director, Children's Services, Inc., 4 E. 
Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 
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JUNIOR CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for junior 
caseworker, graduate of accredited school of social work, 
interested in a progressive family agency. Limited case 
load, supervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary $3200- 
$4000 dependent on ability and experience. Write Miss Joan 
Farrell, Family Service Association, 79 S. River St., Aurora, 
Hl. 





SMALL TREATMENT AGENCY for emotionally disturbed 
adolescent girls seeks caseworker holding MA degree from 
accredited school of social service and having at least 
two years’ experience in child care field. Agency is a 
member of Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. Initial 
salary $4000 a year. Reply Miss Ruth Topping, Superin- 
tendent, Chicago Home for Girls, 1525 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. To carry case load of dependent and dis- 
turbed children in foster homes and institutions. Excellent 
supervision, psychiatric consultation, limited case loads, 
good salaries and personnel practices. Write Illinois 
Children's Home and Aid Society, 1122 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





WANTED: (a) Health Division Director; Master's degree 
in social work with specialization in community organization; 
division includes all health agencies; challenging oppor- 
tunity; around $6000; Pacific Coast. (b) Psychiatric Social 
Work Supervisor and, also, Psychiatric Social Worker for 
guidance clinic; hospital group, affiliated medical school; 
Midwest. (c) Social Worker to serve as administrator, 
school for young women; relatively new institution; sub- 
stantial salary including beautiful apartment. (d) Medical 
Social Worker; beautiful new hospital for crippled children; 
Southwest; substantial salary. (e) Social Service Worker; 
to direct department, general voluntary hospital currently 
under construction, completion midwinter, vicinity New York 
City. (f) Psychiatric Social Worker; advisory and diagnostic 
clinic serving municipal court; large city, Midwest. (g) 
Clinical Psychologist; girls' industrial school; college town, 
Midwest. Medical Bureau, Burneice Larson, Director, Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago II, Ill. 





SOCIAL WORKER. Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Social 
Service Department, 5601 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Write Director of Social Service. Salary $4370 plus noon 
dinner. 1200-bed sanitarium and clinics. Growing program, 
opportunity to share in group therapy, also assist in situa- 
tional adjustments and therapy of emotionally disturbed 
ill patients. AAPSW or AAMSW eligibility desirable. 





Social Casework 


SPECIALIZED CASEWORK POSITIONS. Salary $3600-$4704, 
annual increase $240. (1) With unmarried mothers, (2) with 
aged, (3) with parents in nursery center. Qualifications: 
Master's degree social work. Minimum 2 years’ experience. 
Hiring salary commensurate with skills within above range. 
Agency program includes planned psychiatric consultation 
and seminars. 5 psychiatrists on staff, members of Institute 
of Psychoanalysis. Personal interview necessary. Write 
Family Service Bureau of United Charities, 123 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Alice L. Voiland, Director of Personnel. 





RESIDENT CASEWORKER, man or woman. Professionally 
trained and able to work without supervision. Non-sectarian 
home and school for 48 young boys. New buildings of cot- 
tage type. Near Chicago. Progressive personnel practices. 
Salary from $3000 plus expenses, residence, and maintenance. 
Hospitalization insurance. Social security. Write Arden 
Shore Association, Lake Bluff, Ill. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for progressive Children's Home 
in Chicago area. Excellent salary plus apartment. Psychi- 
atric consultation, excellent personnel practices. Write L. B. 
Snider, Box 117, Lake Villa, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Small progressive agency located in Chicago 
suburb, offering personal and professional resources of 
metropolitan area. Psychiatric consultation, good personnel 
practices, National Health and Retirement Plan, social 
security, FSAA membership, MA required; no experience 
necessary. Write Miss Ruth E. Bennett, Family Service 
Association, 1103 Westgate, Oak Park, Ill. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Institution for adolescent girls. 
Suburban Chicago. Small case load and supervision of two 
competent caseworkers. Attractive apartment on campus. 
Write Mrs. M. L. Duckworth, Park Ridge School for Girls, 
733 N. Prospect, Park Ridge, Ill. 





CHILD WELFARE WORKER. Immediate opening in multiple- 
function child welfare agency offering foster home care, 
institutional care, adoption service, day care, and other 
children's services. Graduate professional training and 
experience preferred but not required. Salary from $3000 
depending on training and experience. Annual increments, 
liberal personnel practices. Member CWLA. Apply to 
Children's Service League, 730 E. Vine St., Springfield, III. 





INTERESTING OPENING. Mature worker for family casework 
and marriage counseling on church referrals. Require gradu- 
ate casework training. Good salary and supervision and 
psychiatric consultation. Write Family and Children's 
Service, 313 S. E. Second St., Evansville, Ind. 





SCHOLARSHIPS. Two medical social work scholarships 
available at University of Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration. Applicants must have completed one year 
of professional education and three years of supervised 
casework experience. Write the National Personnel Registry, 
National Society for Crippled Children & Adults, II S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. Scholarships sponsored by 
Kappa Delta Phi, National Sorority. 





PLACEMENT AGENCY has one opening for 
graduate caseworker. Excellent psychiatric con- 
sultation. Salary range: $3384-$5071. Write 
Morris H. Price, Assistant Director, Jewish 
_— Bureau, 231 S. Wells St., Chicago 4, 








OPENING in multiple-function agency for caseworker with 
MSW. Good supervision. Salary to $4140. Write Family 
and Children's Service, 313 S. E. Second St., Evansville 9, Ind. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Graduate school 
of social work and supervisory experience re- 
quired. Professional staff of six. Private, mulfti- 
ple-function child welfare agency. Services 
include foster home care, adoptions, unmarried 
mothers, own reception and treatment cottage, 
and day care. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Good salary range and liberal personnel 
practices. Retirement plan. Member CWLA. 
Apply to Children's Service League, 730 E. 
Vine St., Springfield, III. 























Personnel Vacancies 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. Immediate opening in 
Child Guidance Center. Casework with parents and some 
community interpretation. Present professional staff of six. 
Salary dependent on qualifications and experience. Gradu- 
ate of accredited school. Male or female. Apply to John 
H. Mahaffy, M.D., Director, Vanderburgh Child Guidance 
Center, 810 W. Indiana St., Evansville 10, Ind. 
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SENIOR CASEWORKER II. To qualify must have MA; 
minimum of three years' experience, at least one of which 
must be in a family agency. Two vacancies for either man 
or woman. Salary based on experience and degree of skill. 
Agency is non-sectarian, with professional staff of 30. Also 
have vacancy for Caseworker |. Write Family Service, 104 
Wilder Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 





SENIOR or BEGINNING CASEWORKER. Jewish or non- 
Jewish. Salaries: for beginning worker, $3500; for senior 
worker, up to $5000. Small progressive family and children's 
multiple-function agency. Student and worker supervision, 
psychiatric consultation, board and community participation. 
Nathan Berman, Jewish Social Services, 1915 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





JUNIOR CASEWORKERS. Two vacancies for caseworkers 
with at least one year graduate training. One for family 
service cases, one for work under our supervision in a 
children's agency. Growing agency with possibility of com- 
pleting training. Psychiatric consultation. Agnes McCreery, 
Family Service-Travelers Aid, 625 Flynn Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
lowa. 


CASEWORKER. Catholic, professionally trained, preferably 
with experience. Salary to $4800, dependent on qualifications. 
Agency member CWLA. Good supervision and personnel 
practices. Write Catholic Charities, Department of Children, 
233! Mullanphy St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 





CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, Reno. Small trained public 
child welfare staff. Salary $3840-$4560; entrance at above 
minimum for additional qualifications. Write Nevada State 
Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 





OPPORTUNITY for experienced Child Welfare Worker for 
community organization in rural area. Salary $3720-$4440. 
Write Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, 
Nev. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of recognized school of social 
work. Will consider applicant completing one year at 
school, with experience. Methodist child-placing agency 
using institution, foster home, adoption. Write Board of 
Child Care, 516 N. Charles St., Baltimore |, Md. 





CASEWORKER. Openings in both Family and Children's 
Divisions. Good personnel practices. Salary $3000-$3750 
yearly depending on experience. Write Family and Children's 
Society, 204 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. Opening in Child Guid- 
ance Clinic. Casework with parents of children in therapy 
and some therapy with children, community mental hygiene 
education, administration of some traveling clinics. Unusual 
learning experience working with two full clinic teams. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited school of social work, 
some experience in child guidance desirable. Starting salary 
$3360 per year with yearly increments. Apply to Dr. Anna L. 
Philbrook, Director, Winant House, 274 Pleasant St., Concord, 
N. H. 





GRADUATE CASEWORKER—Family Service Department. 
Multiple-service agency. Good supervision. Excellent per- 
sonnel practices, Psychiatric consultation. Salary $3200- 
$4600. Milton Goldman, Executive Director, Jewish Family 
and Children's Bureau, 319 W. Monument St., Baltimore |, 
Md. 





CASEWORKER. Experienced worker in combined agency 
serving suburban Washington and rural area. Member 
FSAA. Family casework, foster care, adoption, student 
training. Undifferentiated loads. Supervision. Psychiatric 
consultation. Require Master's degree. Beginning $3600, or 
depending on experience. Write Robert Jones, Social 
Service League of Montgomery County, 104 S. Perry St., 
Rockville, Md. 


CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for graduate of ac- 
credited school of social work. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Apply Travelers Aid Society, 1125 
Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





CASEWORKER wanted. $4000; MSW. Jewish Family Service, 
21 Lincoln Parkway, Bayonne, N. J. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited 
school of social work, some hospital experience preferred, 
for expanding hospital social service department. Super- 
vision, psychiatric consultation available. Opportunity for 
participation in community programs. Beginning salary 
based on experience. Write or call F. Engeman, Director 
of Social Service, Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Graduate of accredited school 
and child placement experience required; supervisory experi- 
ence preferred. Small, non-institutional agency with foster 
care and adoption program. Good salary range. D. A. 
Blodgett Home for Children, 215 Paris Ave. S. E., Grand 
Rapids 3, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate approved school. No additional 
experience necessary. Family agency with county coverage. 
Excellent supervision, written personnel practices, psychiatric 
consultation. Salary commensurate to training and experi- 
ence. Retirement and social security. Member of FSAA. 
Write Family Service Association, 5 Lyon St., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate training with minimum one year 
experience for adoption service in local branch of state- 
wide non-sectarian children's placement agency. Challeng- 
ing opportunity with possibilities of supervisory experience. 
Salary $3600. Write Mr. M. S. Bier, Executive Secretary, 


Jackson Branch, Michigan .children's Aid Society, 408 Carter 


Bidg., Jackson, Mich. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. $3300-$4612. Beginning 
salary,dependent on training and experience. Intake and 
treatment of children and parents. Graduate PSW, ac- 
credited school of social work. Irving Greenberg, Executive 
Director, Jewish Child Care Association of Essex County, 
15 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, N. J. Telephone Market 3-9030. 





CASEWORKER. Male or female, graduate 
degree, for private, non-sectarian, state-wide, 
child-placing agency with limited case loads, 
good supervision, psychiatric consultation, and 
child guidance and pediatric clinics. Psycho- 
analytically oriented. Student training center. 
Member CWLA. Salary appropriate. State- 
ment of personnel policies available on request. 
Write Mrs. Jeanette H. Melton, New Hamp- 
shire Children's Aid Society, 170 Lowell St., 
Manchester, N. H. 
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CASEWORKER. Immediate opening in small, well-established 
multiple-service agency, serving a county area with 185,000 
population. Must be a graduate accredited school of social 
work. Experience desirable but not essential. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Salary range upward from $3200, 
depending on experience. Splendid opportunity for young 
woman who likes to work in a friendly professional atmos- 
phere. Write Perry J. Gangloff, General Secretary, at the 
Family and Children's Service Society, Inc., 32 Henry St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER (female), MSSW or minimum one year school 
social work. Yiddish speaking preferred. Stimulating new 
program Home care for chronically ill, casework service to 
patients in Home. Good salary. Phone, write, Beth 
Abraham Home, 612 Allerton Ave., Bronx 67, N. Y. KI 7-2200. 





PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Recognized school 
of social work graduate for Interracial, non-sectarian treat- 
ment Institution for children 6 to 13. Previous supervisory 
experience required. Experience in institution or residential 
treatment preferred. Must be experienced child therapist 
and know modern techniques of play therapy. Beginning 
salary $5500. Annual increments. Apply Mrs. Anna B. Mayer, 
Executive Director, Children's Day & Night Shelter, 130 
Boerum St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate, preferably in 
medical sequence, with minimum of two years’ hospital 
experience. Salary commensurate with qualifications. Private 
teaching hospital. Write Director, Social Service Dept., 
Buffalo General Hospital, 100 High St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening in small church-related 
agency. Psychiatric consultation, Episcopalian preferred. 
Starting salary for graduate in social work $3000. Com- 
mensurate salary for experienced worker. Adjustable salary 
for worker who is completing training. School of social 
work In community. Write Church Mission of Help, 237 
North St., Buffalo |, N. Y. 





CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. Salary range 
$4800-$6500 depending upon experience and qualifications. 
Requirements: Master's degree in psychiatric social work, 
with experience in clinical work preferred. Job includes 
supervision of social work staff, casework with parents, and 
therapy with children, responsibility for intake, and some 
work in the community. Guidance Center of Buffalo, 689 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y., Albert V. Cutter, M.D., 
Medical Director. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally quali- 
fied person, preferably with experience, for family and 
children's agency. Present opening to $3800. Psychiatric 
consultation, good personnel practices, opportunity for close 
association with board and community. Write Mrs. Katharine 
B. Westwood, Child and Family Service, Federation Blidg., 
Elmira, N. Y. 





GRADUATE CASEWORKER, experience preferred. General 
hospital. Medical and psychiatric case load. Case seminars 
and psychiatric consultation. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Contact Mrs. Rachel Gusrae, Director, Social 
Service Dept., Jamaica Hospital, Van Wyck Expressway & 
89th Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. Phone: Jamaica 6-7500, Ext. 30. 





NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIATION is recruiting, 
on behalf of member Travelers Aid Societies where there 
are executive and supervisory vacancies, candidates who are 
qualified by graduation from an accredited school of social 
work and experience in casework agency. Experience should 
include supervision and some degree of administrative 
responsibility. Apply to National Travelers Aid Association, 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Social Casework 


DIRECTOR. Episcopalian. Home for aged. Administrative 
ability to develop services in expanding diocesan program. 
Division of Health and Welfare, National Council Episcopal 
Church, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





TRAINED CASEWORKER needed for expanding program of 
temporary foster home care. Write Miss Merle E. Mac- 
Mahon, Executive Director, Windham Children's Service, 
2112 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER for progressive non-sectarian family and 
children's service agency. Full professional training required. 
Gocd personnel practices and supervision. Salary range 
$3000-$4200 commensurate with experience. Write Family 
Service Bureau, 246 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER. To carry varied case load in small, pro- 
gressive, multiple-function agency. Opportunity for board 
and community participation. Knowledge of Yiddish help- 
ful. Salary commensurate with experience and in line with 
national standards. Write Louls Glassman, Director, Jewish 
Family Service Bureau, 107 E. Washington St., Syracuse 2, 
me... Ko 





CASEWORKER. For children's institution or general family 
casework. Graduate training preferred. Salary $2900 up, 
depending on training and experience. Vacancy January |, 
1953. Write Rev. Daniel E. Lawler, Director, Catholic 
Charities, 211 Paul Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS (2)—with graduate degree, 
for 500-bed teaching hospital. Salary for beginning worker 
with no experience $3150, with annual increment of $180. 
If experienced may qualify for senior casework position with 
a possibility of moving into supervisory capacity. Salary 
based on experience and ability. Write Director, Medical 
Social Service Dept., Charlotte Memorial Hospital, Charlotte 
s, &. C. 





CASEWORKER. Trained, for a multiple-service agency with 
good personnel practices, retirement, and social security. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Write Catholic Service 
League, 138 Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 





USO-TRAVELERS AID SERVICE 
CASEWORKERS. Graduates of accredited 


school of social work for positions in communi- 
ties near large military and defense industry 
establishments. Salary range $3600-$4200 with 
entry salary depending on experience. Positions 
of varying degrees of responsibility, some to 
carry case load independent of supervision, 
others to give supervision. 
UNIT DIRECTORS—to head small units of one 
or two caseworkers. Will organize and ad- 
minister service program, supervise staff, recruit 
and train volunteers, and carry some case load. 
Graduation from accredited school of social 
work and casework experience required. Can- 
didates whose experience includes some admin- 
istrative and community responsibility will find 
this excellent opportunity for initial executive 
experience. Salary range $3900-$5500 depend- 
ing on experience, size of unit. 
Apply to: 

National Travelers Aid Association 

425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER for casework with parents of 
children in residential treatment home; collaboration with 
residential staff and psychiatrists; teaching and interpreta- 
tion In community. Beginning salary $3780 includes $15 per 
month cost-of-living increase. State Civil Service requires 
graduate with PSW courses; 3 years’ experience in positions 
related to present opening with supervisory or administrative 
experience desirable. Child Guidance Home, Dr. Othilda 
Krug, Director, 3149 Harvey, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for men and women who have 
completed graduate training, interested primarily in case- 
work practice. Experience preferred. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion seminars. Write for details salary classification plans. 
Family Service of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 2343 
Auburn Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for Home Medical Service 
Program and clinic patients. Graduate of approved school 
of social work or college degree plus two years’ experience 
in medical social work. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Write giving education, experience, age, and salary 
desired to Personnel Manager, The Jewish Hospital, Cincin- 
nati 29, Ohio. 
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CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school. Experience 
preferred. Salary scale $3120-$4800. Travelers Aid Society, 
1001 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for caseworkers with professional 
training in agency serving a growing industrial area. Good 
personnel policies, psychiatric consultation, student training, 
and retirement plan. Excellent opportunities for individual 
advancement in expanding program. Write Howard Hush, 
Family Service, 405 W. Second St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening for experienced supervisor or senior 
caseworker, preferably with some experience in children's 
field, in agency serving a growing industrial area. Good 
personnel policies, psychiatric consultation, student training, 
and retirement plan. Excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment in expanding program. Write Howard Hush, Family 
Service, 405 W. Second St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





ADOPTION! Everyone talks about it. Who wants to do it? 
Opportunity for professionally trained worker with experience 
in a casework agency. Salary $3600-$4500. Happy working 
conditions, good retirement. Child and Family Agency 
of Toledo, P. O. Box 335, Toledo |, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for one male graduate caseworker 
in small Catholic agency working with adolescents. Excel- 
lent supervision, staff psychiatric consultation, small case 
loads. Range $3100-$4600 depending on experience. Catholic 
Youth Service Bureau, Chancery Bldg., Cathedral Square, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





THE CLEVELAND FAMILY SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


is interested in receiving applications from ex- 
perienced caseworkers who qualify for CW Ill 
classification and who wish to devote their major 
emphasis to development of casework practice. 
The agency will provide an opportunity for qual- 
ified workers to initiate a new or experimental 
casework project and to assist in developing the 
agency's philosophy and program. Additional 
opportunity for supervisory responsibility and 
for active participation in new community proj- 
ects may be provided later. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Minimum of 5 years’ re- 
cent experience in casework practice (major 
part in private family agency) following gradu- 
ation from an accredited school of social work. 
Demonstrated competency in diagnostic and 
treatment skills, and rich, creative, and growing 
casework ability. Use of supervision on a con- 
sultative basis. Salary paid will be based on 
ability and experience to maximum of $5500. 
The agency, with professional staff of 53, serves 
metropolitan area of 1,350,000 through its 6 
district offices. Expansion anticipated due to 
increased use of agency's services from growing 
outlying communities. Excellent personnel prac- 
tices, retirement, Social Security. Development 
under way in use of psychiatric consultation. 
Seminars and institutes regular part of agency's 
staff development program. Also opportunities 
given to attend pertinent professional confer- 
ences, institutes, and study courses. 


Write Arthur H. Kruse, General Secretary, Fam- 
ily Service Association, 1001 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 














A REAL OPPORTUNITY: caseworker urgently needed, gradu- 
ate of accredited school. Salary range open, depending 
on experience and training. Written personnel practices, 
psychiatric consultation, National Retirement Fund, social 
security. Agency is FSAA member, serving community of 
257,000. Write Mrs. D. E. Stirling, Family Service Society, 
318 Dollar Bank Bidg., Youngstown 3, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER for teaching hospital. Good supervision. 
Write Miss Elizabeth Walton, Director, Social Service, 800 
N. E. 13th St., Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 





PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER for Out-Patient Department, 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in a teaching hospital affiliated 
with School of Medicine and School of Social Work. Good 
supervision and opportunity to supervise casework students. 
Write Miss Elizabeth Walton, Director, Social Service, 800 
N. E. 13th St., Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, psychiatrically ori- 
ented. Private, non-sectarian children's agency offering 
challenging experience including adoption, unmarried 
mothers, foster care. Emphasis on adoption of older children 
and those with specia! problems. Staff psychiatrist. Member 
CWLA. Salary range to $6000. Entrance salary based on 
qualifications. Boys and Girls Aid Society of Oregon, 2301 
N. W. Glisan St., Portland 10, Ore. 





CASEWORKER with some experience beyond training. New 
family agency. Salary range $3200-$5200 based on classifica- 
tion plan. Write Catherine Clark, Family Counseling Service, 
1134 S. W. Market St., Portland |, Ore. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORK POSITION open soon. Good 
salary. Graduate training required, hospital or clinic experi- 
ence desirable. Write Director of Social Service, University 
of Oregon Medical School Hospitals and Clinics, Portland |, 
Ore. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for caseworker, graduate accredited 
school of social work in small, developing non-sectarian 
family agency. Experience desirable but not essential. 
Good supervision with opportunity for increasing casework 
skills and for commmunity relations work. Write Family 
Service,, 130 S. Fourth St., Easton, Pa. 





Vacancies for workers in adoption, foster 
Salary range from 
Family and Child 


CASEWORKERS. 
care, and family counseling services. 
$3000, depending upon experience. 


Service, 133 W. Seventh St., Erie, Pa. 
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DIRECTOR for non-sectarian institution providing resident 
care for 50 children of school age. At least two years’ ad- 
ministrative experience required. Separate home for execu- 
tive and family. Complete maintenance and satisfactory 
salary. Write to Mrs. Thomas S. Jamison, Jr., 106 Oakland 
Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 





CASEWORKER. Multiple-service, non-sectarian agency 
specializing in work with foreign born. Knowledge of 
German or Slavic languages desirable. Immediate opening. 
International Institute, 645 N. I5th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 





CASEWORKERS. Opportunity for interesting and growing 
experience in family casework, child placement, and adop- 
tion in recently reorganized multiple-service program. 
Good supervision, student training program, psychoanalytic 
consultation. Reasonable case loads, good personnel prac- 
tices. Openings in Basic Caseworker category and Advanced 
category. Salary from $3300 in accord with experience. 
Family and Childrens Service, 410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 





SOCIAL WORKER. Treatment center for children with 
orthopedic crippling. Salary negotiable in accord with 
current rates. Residence optional. Write Home for Crip- 
pled Children, 1426 Denniston Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker in multiple-function agency with developing family 
counseling program. Strong supervision and _ psychiatric 
consultation available. Salary from $3300-$4950 in accord 
with experience. Write Marcel Kovarsky, Jewish Family and 
Children's Service, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





CASEWORKERS. Immediate openings for graduate case- 
workers, preferably with field work placement or experience 
in family agency. Beginning caseworker will be considered. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications and experience and 
in accord with national standards. Reasonable case loads, 
psychiatric consultation, progressive personnel practices. 
Family Service of Scranton and Dunmore, 125 Adams Ave., 
Scranton 3, Pa. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for a _ professionally 
trained caseworker; small, growing, multiple-function family 
agency developing a counseling program; good personnel 
and professional standards. Psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. Beginning caseworker will be considered. Oppor- 
tunity for community committee and board activity. Mini- 
mum salary $3600, entrance salary dependent on experience. 
Write to Albert Geffen, Executive Director, Jewish Federa- 
tion, 440 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. 





CASEWORKERS. Immediate openings for two professionally 
trained caseworkers in small expanding family and children's 
agency In progressive community of 40,000 near Pittsburgh. 
Good personnel and professional standards. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Allegheny Valley Service Bureau, 
303 Corbet St., Tarentum, Pa. 





CASEWORKER with graduate training for small, progressive 
family and children's agency in Pennsylvania's highest city. 
Opportunity for rounded experience. $3000 plus credit for 
experience. United Charities, West Hazelton, Pa. 





CASEWORKER. One vacancy for professionally trained 
worker. Good supervision, diversified experience, interest- 
ing community. Salary from $3000 in accordance with ex- 
perience. Family Service Assn. of Wyoming Valley, 73 W. 
Union St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





CASEWORKERS, graduate accredited school. Family- 
centered casework program, competent supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation, opportunities for professional development. 
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One opening in exploratory study to determine needs and 
services for older persons. Salary range $2850-$4200. Write 
Edward M. Kenly, General Secretary, Family Service, Inc., 
100 N. Main St., Providence 3, Rhode Island. 





SUPERVISOR to supervise 2 or 3 staff members and carry 
small case load in agency providing family-centered counsel- 
ing service. Excellent casework supervision, consulting 
psychiatrist, stimulating opportunities for participation in 
community social work activities, and opportunities to attend 
pertinent conferences and institutes. Salary range $3950- 
$5150. Write Edward M. Kenly, General Secretary, Family 
Service, Inc., 100 N. Main St., Providence 3, Rhode Island. 


CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for professionally 
trained, female, family caseworker in progressive family 
agency. Salary based on experience and comparable with 
good agency practice. Exceptional opportunity in com- 
munity with outstanding citizens’ participation in community 
activities. Write Edward Kane, Executive Secretary, Family 
Service of Kingsport, Inc., 607 Boone St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY wanted for Youth Agency with 
progressive program of scholarship aid and preventive work. 
Position calls for graduate of accredited school, offers 
wonderful opportunity for community leadership and work 
with progressive board. Agency is sponsored by Episcopal 
Church. Executive must be an active communicant. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Mild climate, beautiful 
mountain and lake country. Write Harry Case, Chairman 
Personnel, 211 W. Main Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 











CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for trained worker in 
multiple-service agency. Family counseling, child placing, 
displaced person resettlement. Ability to speak Yiddish 
or German preferred. Minimum starting salary for one yeer 
training, $2700; two years, $3200. Higher if experienced. 
Write Jack Lieberman, Director, Federation of Jewish 
Welfare Agencies, 10 N. Main Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED CASEWORKER, fully trained, medical or 
psychiatric. Job responsibility teaching and demonstration 
of social and emotional aspects of illness to medical students 
in recently developed out-patient family care program. 
Salary open. Write Division of Preventive Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Medical School, Memphis 3, Tenn. 








DIRECTOR. Home for aged, capacity 47, now under con- 
struction. Professional background should include gradua- 
tion professional school of social work or its equivalent, 
several years' experience social work with aged or closely 
related field, plus two years' administrative experience 
preferably in home for aged or other social welfare institu- 
tion. Experience in casework and knowledge of Jewish 
traditional practices desirable. Initial salary range $6000- 
$10,000 per annum depending on qualifications. Write Home 
for Jewish Aged, 1817 Pocahontas St., Dallas |, Tex. 





SUPERVISOR WANTED 


At once, for small child guidance clinic operat- 
ing within a teaching hospital. Graduate of 
accredited school with some successful super- 
visory experience required. To supervise 2-3 
workers, carry a few selected cases, with op- 
portunity to participate in teaching of medical 
and nursing students. Field work placement for 
school of social work. Dynamic orientation. 
Salary commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. Write Joseph B. Parker, Jr., M.D., Di- 
rector, Child Guidance Clinic, University of 
Tennessee Medical School, 42 N. Dunlap, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


CATHOLIC CASEWORKER. Newly organized agency with 
child welfare function including adoptions. Salary to $4000 
plus car allowance, depending upon experience and training. 
Write Rev. John J. Roach, Catholic Charities, 1034 Electric 
Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 





CATHOLIC MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Must be able to 
speak Spanish. To work in clinic for Spanish-American chil- 
dren. Salary to $4000, depending upon experience and train- 
ing. Write Rev. John J. Roach, Catholic Charities, 1034 
Electric Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening. Require professional 
training, with or without experience. Child-placing agency 
offering foster home care, adoption, and work with parents. 
Excellent personnel policies. Salary $3000 and up, depending 
on experience. Vermont Children's Aid Society, Box 247, 
Burlington, Vt. 





CHILD WELFARE SERVICE SUPERVISOR. Opening in public 
welfare agency for professionally qualified supervisor in 
Child Welfare Service Division. Agency member of FSAA. 
Salary commensurate with experience and training. Apply: 
Mrs. Agnes Clark Fulcrod, Superintendent, Social Service 
Bureau, Danville, Va. 





GRADUATE CASEWORKER. Immediate opening. Multiple- 
function agency. Knowledge Yiddish desirable. Starting 
salary up to $4000. Write Executive Director, Jewish Family 
Welfare Agency, 2110 Grove Ave., Richmond 20, Va. 





VACANCY in private agency for professionally trained 
caseworker. Limited case load. Psychiatric consultation. 
Richmond Children's Aid Society, Allison Building, Richmond 
19, Va. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. $3092-$4616, beginning 
salary dependent on training and experience. Minimum 
qualifications graduation from accredited school of social 
work under PSW curriculum. 5 day week, social security 
plus State Retirement System. Increments at |8-month inter- 
vals. Full-time clinic emphasizing children's field. Qualified 
supervisor. Write Dr. Gilbert J. Rich, Director, Roanoke 
Guidance Center, 1412 Franklin Rd., S.W., Roanoke, Va. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate training essential. 
Generic case load. Interesting community. 
Salary dependent on background. Jewish Fam- 
ily Service, 4015 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, 
Tex. 














ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Imme- 
diate opening for professionally qualified per- 
son to assist in supervising and handling all 
casework and related services. Master's from 
accredited school of social work plus one year 
experience required. $3600-$3780 starting, 
$4800-$4980 in 42 months, depending on train- 
ing and experience. Additional increments, 
month vacation, numerous benefits available. 
Contact Lieutenant Commander George LeBoff, 
USNR, Executive Secretary, Hampton Roads 
Auxiliary, Navy Relief Society, Building C-6, 
+U. S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 
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CASEWORKER for family agency. Professional training 
required. Experience desirable. Salary range begins $3600. 
Agency program emphasizes counseling on marital problems 
and parent-child relationships. Growing agency with psy- 
chiatric consultation, retirement plan, social security. Family 
Service, 1117 Virginia St., E., Charleston 1, W. Va. 





EXECUTIVE. Opportunity to develop program in small 
casework agency in university town. MS from accredited 
school of social work, supervisory and work experience in 
family agency required. Salary $4200. Apply Family Service, 
465 High St., Morgantown, W. Va. 





CASEWORKER for Catholic child placement agency with 
institution and boarding home program. Full professional 
training required. Experience with foster care, unwed 
mothers, and adoption preferred. CWLA member. National 
retirement. Social security. Salary from $3300 in accord- 
ance with experience. Write Rev. Joseph P. Springob, 
Catholic Social Welfare Bureau, 2018 N. Oakland Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





CASEWORKER | and II in a well-established agency. 
Nursery School and Day Nursery under same administration 
as an added service to families. Broad salary range, 
student training center, psychiatric consultation, under 
retirement plan. Excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Twenty-five miles from Milwaukee, 65 miles from Chicago. 
Diversified industries with several home-owned concerns. 
Write Martha E. Yackel, Executive Director, 920 Wilson St., 
Racine, Wis. 





ALASKA 


Professional positions soon to be open: 
DIRECTOR SOCIAL SERVICES 

CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR 
FOSTER CARE CONSULTANT 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 

CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 


Beginning annual salaries from $4680-$6180. 
Progressive personnel policies, including staff 
conferences, educational leave, 30 work days 
annual vacation, and annual salary increases. 
Alaska Merit System provides for transfer of 
comparable Civil Service Status. 

Qualified applicants will be furnished full in- 
formation upon request. Write via airmail 
stating qualifications to: 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 














THE SOCIAL WELFARE UNIT 
NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


offers to graduate caseworkers, group workers, 
and executives a placement service without 
charge. 


One E. 19 Street New York, N. Y. 
OR 7-9100 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Illinois, Division of 
Services for Crippled Children, announces 
Scholarships of $2,400 each, for the aca- 
demic year 1953-54, for second or third 
year study in medical social work leading 
to a career in social work in a public 
health or medical care program. The 
Scholarships are available to applicants 
who have satisfactorily completed one year 
of graduate study in an accredited school 
of social work, and have had a successful 
experience in casework. Although the 
field work placement is carried on in the 
Division of Services for Crippled Children, 
no commitment to remain with the agency 
is required. 

The Scholarships, provided through 
funds from U. S. Children’s Bureau, are 
for study at the University of Chicago, 
School of Social Service Administration. 
Responsibility for selection of applicants 
rests with the School, and application 
should be made not later than April 1, 
1953, to the Dean. 
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For Information Write 
ROBERT G. FOSTER, Ph.D. 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


Topeka, Kansas 

















